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STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF HAGGAI 


The short studies which follow are attempts at a discussion 
of some of the problems and points of interest raised by this 
prophetic book. They are loosely linked together, but are not by 
any means intended to cover all the matters which would arise 
in a full discussion of Haggai and his significance. Nor have full 
references been given to all available literature, as would be 
desirable in a commentary.! 

It is hoped that the studies may make a contribution towards 
clarifying one of the most elusive periods of Old Testament history. 


I. THE BOOK OF HAGGAI 


The problems of the transmission of prophetic material have 
been much discussed in recent years,” and a variety of conclusions 
has been put forward. The older, more purely “literary,” criticism 
has been succeeded by attempts to trace the evolution of traditions, 
with the emphasis on the active transformation of prophetic 
material in circles, connected or not with the cult, in which that 
material was handed down. Such an emphasis on oral tradition 
has many advantages over against the literary hypotheses which 
give the impression that the prophets and their successors were 
rather like news editors working with a blue pencil. But it must 
be admitted that in fact the final conclusions are not often very 
different from those of the older school of thought. We are still 
left with the picture of the prophet’s words being gradually trans- 
formed in the process of transmission, and it matters little whether 
we think of an editor or in modern parlance of a “ tradent.” 

In the case of the book of Haggai, modern study has added 
rather little to the understanding of the processes by which the 
book came into its present form, because it has generally been 
assumed that the presence of accurate dates offers a simple solution 
to the problems of the delivery of the oracles by the prophet and 
their subsequent arrangement in book form. Birkeland, for 
example, takes the view that the book arrived at its final form before 
it was written down and that the dates represent the exact order 
in which the prophecies were delivered. This view would be shared 


1 The following works which have been used are noted here, as detailed 
reference has not always been given where it has seemed unnecessary: 
P. F. BLoomuarpt, The Poems of Haggai, HUCA, v (1928), pp. 153-198, K. Buppz, 
Zum Text der drei letzten Propheten, ZATW, xxvi (1906), pp. 1ff. S. R. Driver, 
Minor Prophets II (Century Bible), London, 1906. F. Horst, in Die Zwolf kleinen 
Propheten, Robinson and Horst, HAT., Tiibingen, 1938. H. G. MITCHELL, Haggai, 
ICC., Edinburgh, 1912. O. Proxscn, in R. Kittel. Biblia Hebraica, 3rd ed. 
E. SELLIN, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch, Leipzig, 1929-30. References to ANDRE, 
Le prophéte Aggée, 1895 are from Buppe and MiTcHELL; to KEIL, Biblischer 
Commentar iiber die 12 kleinen Propheten, 1873 from BLOOMHARDT; to WELL- 
HAUSEN, Die kleinen Propheten, ed. 3, 1898, from_BuDDE. 

2 Cf. EISSFELDT’s essay on the Prophets in The Old Testament and Modern 
Study, ed. H. H. Rowtey, Oxford, 1951, pp. 126ff. 

3 H. BIRKELAND, Zum hebrdischen Traditionswesen, Oslo, 1938, p. 20, 86f. 
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by many who do not accept so readily the view that oral tradition 
rather than written has determined the development of Old Testa- 
ment material. But whether or not the process was oral, we still 
need to get behind the final stages of writing down to the steps 
by which the originally spoken words of the prophet have come 
into their present form. A 

In considering the book of Haggai we inevitably work under 
a certain disadvantage. For we have from the outset to recognise 
the limitations of our material and the consequent frustrations 
which -arise when we try to arrive at any firm conclusions. For 
while we cannot deny outright the possibility.that what we have in 
the book of Haggai comprises all that the prophet said, and in the 
form in which he said it,! this seems nevertheless extremely unlikely, 
and we have to judge on part only of the full evidence. 

For, in the first place, it is surely most probable that Haggai 
as prophet uttered many sayings which have been lost, and that 
what we have is only a selection, arrived at by the unconscious 
processes of the development of a tradition, and probably also by 
the conscious processes of editorial work.2, Whether or not the 
term “editorial” is to be applied only at a written stage, or also 
at the earlier oral stage, is a comparatively unimportant decision. 
All our discussion of Haggai and his message is, therefore, limited 
at the outset, and we can only arrive at tentative interpretations of 
sayings so brief and so lacking in the wider context of a more 
detailed account of the prophet’s teaching. 

In the second place, it is unlikely that the exact wording of 
the oracles has been preserved. We do not need to be advocates 
of excessive textual emendation to recognise that there are some 
very obscure phrases in Haggai which probably need some adjust- 
ment. The text of Haggai has been dealt with but little in these 
studies, except where matters of interpretation are involved. (Many 
of the smaller textual points hardly affect the study of the prophet’s 
message, nor its transmission.) It is also most probable that 
whereas the oracles of Haggai have usually been regarded as prose 
in form—unlike those of most of the prophets—originally they were 
couched in poetic form. We have not then at our disposal the 
ipsissima verba of the prophet, though we may well have a faithful 
tradition of his thought. ; 

Bentzen in his Introduction to the Old Testament? mentions 
that the words of the prophet Haggai are regarded as poetic by 


1 L. G, RIGNELL, Die Nachtgesichte des Sacharja, 1950, claims that the text 
of Zechariah’s oracles has been correctly preserved. No doubt a similar claim 
may be expected for Haggai, though such statements are not very convincing. 

2 The LXX attribute certain psalms to Haggai and Zechariah, viz., cxlvi- 
exlviii (LXX : cxlv-cxlviii). Is this an indication of a wider tradition, or the effect 
of the Chronicler’s notice of these two prophets? A psalm has been put into 
Habbakuk iii, and was perhaps originally in a collection of psalms, where it was 
attributed to the prophet. Two “lost” oracles of Haggai have been traced by 
Haupt in Zechariah (cf. JBL, xxxii, 107; xxxiii, 161), but with what justice it is 
hard to say. B 

3 Copenhagen, 1949, ii, p. 156n. 
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Engnell.!. He adds: “I have controlled this assertion at the hand 
of the text, and think he is right.” 

The attempt at a metrical arrangement of the prophecies had 
already been made much earlier, by Mitchell,? of whom Bentzen 
remarks that he was “on the right track,” and by Bloomhardt.3 
Both these attempts are weakened by the extensive cutting of the 
text which their authors find necessary. Mitchell remarks, after 
pointing to various verses which contain good parallelism, that 
“it would probably ‘be difficult, without more or less violence to 
the text, to reduce the whole book, or even the prophecies, to a 
poetical form.’”* Bloomhardt, in an article made unnecessarily 
complex by its multiplicity of footnotes and signs, seems to prove 
how right Mitchell was in his judgment; for it is with just such 
violence to the text that Bloomhardt produces four poems of 
regular form. 

While it may be rash to assert that an emendation of the text 
metri causa can never be defended,° it is surely a wrong approach 
to a text to assume that it is poetry and then curtail the text and 
rearrange it in order to fit in with some arbitrarily conceived 
rhythmic pattern. If the poetry is there, it must be allowed so far 
as possible to assert itself, and emendation and rearrangement be 
kept to an absolute minimum, unless there is good independent 
evidence as well. 

There are, in fact, certain verses in the prophecies of Haggai 
which stand out as clearly metrical. The poetic form of the last 
verses of Haggai is recognised by Horst,° whose handling of this 
part of the book is perhaps a little too drastic, though there is much 
to be said for some of his suggestions. 

Rhythmic form may be clearly felt in certain verses. In 
chapter i, verses 6 and 8 have a clearly arranged pattern of parallel 
phrases ; verses 5 and 7 appear to be remnants of a refrain. The 
omission of the gloss in ii, 4-57 leaves a text in which a rhythmic 
effect is not difficult to discern, and in ii, 14 the short oracle is 
best viewed as consisting of parallel phrases, a point of some 
importance for the interpretation of the verse. These examples 
illustrate both that metrical material is present and also the difficulty 
of discovering precisely what was the original form of the sayings. 

It is possible that it would be better to describe the verses 
as “ poetic prose,’ since it may be felt that the parallelism both 
here and elsewhere in the oracles is not quite what is normally 
to be expected in Hebrew poetry, or that the lines do not conform 


1 In Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk, 1, 1948, cols. 773-4. ENGNELL here states 
that the usual assumption that Haggai is entirely in prose is an exaggeration, and 
that the oracles can and ought to be set out as poetry. (I am indebted to 
Professor G. W. ANDERSON of Birmingham for this reference.) 

2 Op. cit., pp. 38-39. 


3 The Poems of Haggai, HUCA, v (1928), pp. 153-196. 4 Loc. cit. 
5 Cf. D. Winton THomas’ criticism of Haldar, Studies in the Book of Nahum 
in JJS, I (1948/9), p. 123. 6 Op. cit., pp. 202f 


7 Cf. below on the gloss. 8 Cf. MITCHELL, op. cit., p. 39. 
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to any known metrical scheme. Perhaps some further adjustment 
of our ideas about Hebrew poetry may still be necessary to allow 
the inclusion of such passages as these. But however the issue may 
be judged, it is at least reasonable to suppose that the original 
oracles of Haggai were poetic, in a kind of poetry in which—if 
we may judge from their present form—the effect is obtained very 
largely by repetitions, such as are frequently to be found in oracles, 
and which are perhaps therefore not to be lightly set on one side 
as due.to dittography.! 

These considerations make it all the more necessary for us to 
attempt some examination of the processes by which the oracles 
of Haggai came to form the prophetic book as we have it and the 
first stage towards this will be to recognise that the oracles them- 
selves and the framework in which they stafd need to be looked 
at separately. If the oracles are poetic, or were originally poetic, 
there is no doubt whatever that the framework is prose. It may 
be possible from such a study to arrive at some tentative conclu- 
sions as to the methods and processes by which the prophecies were 
arranged, and this in its turn may offer some clues to the inter- 
pretation of the oracles, both as they were uttered by the prophet 
and as they were re-used subsequently, not perhaps in their original 
context nor with their original application. — 


UY. THE FRAMEWORK OF THE ORACLES 


It will be convenient to divide the material other than the 
oracles into two groups, according to its nature and probable origin. 
Some is intimately related to the oracles, and cannot be displaced 
from them without removing something essential to the under- 
standing of the oracle which follows. Other is quite independent, 
and may be set on one side without at all disturbing the prophecies, 
because it consists of dates and names and a very little historical 
information. Admittedly, in one or two cases it may be difficult to 
draw too firm a dividing line, but the general point is clear enough. 

As to the respective origins of these two groups, it is sufficient 
to say that the former by their nature belong to the prophetic 
tradition, and were presumably handed down from the prophet 
himself, or rather from his circle, probably indicating an old and 
possibly quite accurate tradition of the occasion of a particular 
oracle. The latter may equally well go back to reliable traditions, 
though this is less clear, and it is at least possible that they may be 
later attempts at historical annotation and interpretation, like the 
sometimes reliable, though occasionally quite mistaken, introductory 
verses of other prophetic books.” 


_ } The frequent use of such phrases as ’amar YHWH seba’oth and the repeti- 
tion of simu lebhabhkhem in ii, 15, 18 may be noted as examples of such a 
tendency. Repetition gives a sonorous effect. Cf. the extreme use in Ras Shamra: 
Gorpbon, Ugaritic Handbook, Rome, 1947, p. 105. 
2 E.g., Hos. i, 1 (where the mention of Hezekiah is suspect); Mic. i, 1. 
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To the first group belong i, 12-14; ii, 3-5; ii, 11-14a; to the 
second i, 1, 3, 15 ; ii, 1-2, 10 (the gloss in 18), 20-21a. 


A. PASSAGES INTEGRAL TO THE PROPHETIC ORACLES 


(1) i, 12-14. It is possible to regard these verses as entirely 
the work of a later editor, and therefore not directly related to the 
actual prophetic oracles. This may be the right view, but for 
reasons suggested below, I prefer to treat this passage as providing 
the occasion for a particular oracle, and to suggest that it is some- 
thing more than a historical comment designed to fill in the gap 
after the first oracles. That it owes its present form to the compiler 
of the book of Haggai is probable; its content may well be 
traditional.! 

Difficulties arise from two points. First, the position of v. 13 
is Open to question, and, secondly, the relationship is by no means 
clear between vv. 12-14 and 15a (15b miay readily be separated as 
providing the beginning of the date which is continued in ii, 1). 
This second point will be discussed later, but the first is of 
immediate importance, because v. 13, though ostensibly narrative in 
form, and not impossible in its present position, introduces an 
oracular saying which is repeated in ii, 4 (ani ’ittekhem). 

Proksch places v. 13 after v. 14, so that the assurance of 
YHWH’s presence in the building is given after the stirring up of 
the leaders and people described in that verse. It is doubtful if 
this really produces a better sequence of thought. Horst omits 
the whole verse, and Mitchell sees it as an interpolated encouraging 
comment.” 

The removal of v. 13 might suggest a possible solution of some 
of the problems of chapter i. We shall see later the probability 
that the chapter contains two oracles in vv. 2, 4-8 and vv. 9-11. 
We shall see also that there are two introductory verses, | and 3. 
May these not belong each to one oracle? There are also then 
two concluding verses, 12 and 14. V. 12 attaches itself readily to 
vv. 9-11, and v. 14 would attach itself quite conveniently to vv. 2, 
4-8. We should thus obtain two parallel series, each consisting of 
an historical introduction, an oracle, and a conclusion describing 
the effect of the oracle. 

This is not an impossible solution of the problems. The 


1 There are few points of textual difficulty in these verses. The reading 
‘al-dibhre in v, 12 may stand in view of II Kings xxii, 13, etc.; the addition of 
es after the second occurrence of ’elohehem may be made following Jer. 

a, 1: 

2 As regards v. 13 itself, the phrase mal’akh YHWH is criticised by some as 
a unique expression in the book. It is reminiscent of the usage of Malachi i, 1 
and of Is. xlii, 19, xliv, 26, II Chron. xxxvi, 15, 16. Zechariah (i, 9 and 18 times) 
uses mal’akh of a messenger of God, i.e., an angel. If Zechariah and Haggai 
were edited in the same circles, this usage may have influenced the present passage. 
PROKSCH omits the phrase. 

3 It would then seem probable that ch. i has been subjected to some rearrange- 
ment and editing after the actual recording of the oracles. 
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conflation of two such similar traditions—originally either trans- 
missions of one prophetic event, or of two quite distinct occasions— 
is not unreasonable to suppose.! But there is a simpler answer 
available. 

If once v, 13 is removed from its present context, it becomes 
difficult to see the connection of thought between v. 12 and v. 14. 
V. 12, following immediately, as it now does, on the warnings of 
vv. 10-11, is very fitting. “The people were afraid” because of 
the judgment of YHWH. Is this the right frame of mind in which 
to expect the stirring up of their hearts, not only of the leaders 
but of all the “remnant of the people” ? Should we not expect 
a consoling word to intervene, in answer perhaps to some expressed 
desire to repent, to justify the change of outlook from fear to hopeful 
action? V. 13 itself provides the necessary word of consolation, 
in a terse and apparently incomplete form. It is better retained here. 

There is, however, another passage in which the same words 
of consolation appear, and which offers a fuller exhortation to the 
leaders and people. This is ii, 4-5. It is surely possible that 
originally a fuller form of oracular saying stood in chapter i and 
provided an ample explanation of the encouragement which the 
leaders and ‘people received. Before this can be decided, the 
passage in which this fuller oracle is found needs to be examined. 

(2) ii, 3-5. These verses form as they now stand a narrative 
and oracular introduction to the main oracle in ii, 6-9. It at 
once appears that v. 3 forms the natural preface to the oracle. 
It is concerned with the problem of the comparisons made between 
the old pre-exilic Temple, unknown except by description to many 
of those engaged in the rebuilding, but remembered apparently 
by a small group of older men who viewed the new structure with 
scorn, expecting little of the former glory to be restored. There 
is nothing impossible in the sequence of ideas in vv, 3-5. An 
exhortation to courage follows quite well on the gloomy prognos- 
tications of the die-hard members of the community, and the 
assurance of YHWH’s presence and of His spirit in their midst 
offers a convincing basis for rebuilding in hope of the result. The 
real answer, however, to the implied doubts of v. 3 is in the promise 
that the future glory of the Temple will be greater than its former 
glory, and that it will be adorned with all the precious gifts of 
the nations. 

The exhortation to courage in vv. 4-5 may be separated from 
this context, and seen as the prophet’s answer to the fears of the 
community—fears whether of divine judgment or of hostile inten- 
tions on the part of some group or authority opposed to the 
rebuilding. If the latter, then we may link these words with 
ui, 10-14, interpreted by Rothstein as referring to the Samaritans 
and their attempt to help in the rebuilding, the refusal of which 
offer led to opposition, and see this passage against the background 


1 Cf. Ezek. iv for a similar conflation. 
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of those events.! Such a solution is not impossible, but needs to 
be considered in the light of the wider problems raised by the 
other passage ii, 10-14. 

There is a simpler alternative, which is to regard ii, 4-5 as 
the more complete form of an oracle pronounced to the people, 
possibly at an early point in the ministry of Haggai, and of which 
i, 13 contains a shorter duplicate.” 

(3) ii, 11-14a. This introduction to the oracle in ii, 14 is very 
Closely bound up with it, and the oracle itself has no clear meaning 
apart from the “ Sitz im Leben” here depicted. There is no need 
to believe, with Bloomhardt,? that these questions are a mere 
literary device. It was the asking and answering of the questions, 
which the prophet describes as divinely inspired, that led to the 
utterance of the oracle. The oracle then explains the direction 
taken by the priestly decisions. In this sense the questions are as 
much a prophetic symbol as is the parable told to David by Nathan 
and David’s answering judgment.4 , 

Further comments will be made on the interpretation of this 
difficult passage. 


B. INTRODUCTORY NOTES, EDITORIAL IN CHARACTER 


(1) Wording and arrangement. ‘Two types of introductory 
formula may be discerned in Haggai. Disregarding the dates, which 
are common to each form, the first reads: “. . . the word of the 
Lord came by (beyad) Haggai... untoM... saying...” This 
is found in i, 1, and also in i, 3 except that the people addressed 
are not mentioned. 

The second formula reads: “. . . the word of the Lord came 
unto (el) Haggai saying: Speak! (Ask!).”> This is found in ii, 10 
and ii, 20, 21. 

A mixed form is found in i, 15b-ii, 2:“. . . the word of the 
Lord came by (beyad) Haggai, saying: Speak unto Z... 
saying ...” Here it is probable that we should omit “ saying, 
Speak” (’emor ’emor). A clear formula of the first type then 
remains.® 


1 Cf. Ezra iv, 1-5, where the Chronicler dates the events in the first years of 
the Return. ROTHSTEIN, Juden und Samaritaner, Leipzig, 1908. L. E. Browne, 
Early Judaism, Cambridge, 1929, pp. 55ff. Horst, ad loc. 

2 The text of ii, 4-5 is disturbed by what appears to be a gloss at the 
beginning of v, 5. The phrase is omitted by the LXX (cf. Driver, Horst, 
MiTcHELL). The wording of the gloss is itself peculiar, for the collocation of 
haddabhar and the root krt is anomalous. The gloss is itself of interest by its 
indication of the conception of the Exodus-covenant and it may be compared with 
Jer. vii, 23, xxxi, 33, Hos. ii, 23. (BLoomuarDT, p. 171 compares Ex. iii, 12.) The 
covenant here appears as the promise of YHWH to be with his people, and to keep 
His spirit in their midst. 3 Op. cit., p. 175 4 II Sam. xii. 

5 SELLIN, op. cit., p. 444f. suggests that a personal account of his oracles by 
the prophet himself underlies this formula. ; 

6 It is possible that ii, 1 and ii, 2 represent two introductory formule which 
have been conflated and harmonised by the insertion of l’emor ’emor. Such 
harmonisation is found in the Greek text of i, 1-3 where the addition of this 
phrase is implied. If this were so, we should have an introductory formula for 
ji, 3, 6-9 and another for ii, 4-5, which, as we have already pointed out, may be 
linked with i, 13. 


B 
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Budde has noted that other problems are created by ii, 10-11, 
where the phrase koh ’amar YHWH sebd@oth is not proper as an 
introduction to a personal command to the prophet. To read 
beyad for ’el in ii, 10! is a poor substitute, and would probably 
require either the addition of ’el hakkohanim or of ’el zerubbabel, 
etc., though the people addressed need not be mentioned (cf. i, 3). 
Budde’s remedy is to omit the offending phrase. 

This phrase is, however, quite proper as an introduction to a 
prophetic oracle. It could, for example, introduce the oracle in 
v. 14, though it does not seem necessary, and such a rearrange- 
ment could be better explained if we’were to regard wv. 11b-13 as 
an editorial introduction, purporting to give the true historical 
setting of the oracle. It would be more satisfactory to treat the 
phrase as the introduction to the oracle in vv. 15-19, where the 
initial we‘attah is due to an attempt to praduce a sequence of 
thought, when the two passages, ii, 11-14, 15-19, were placed side 
by side. That there is no continuity of thought between these two 
oracles has been pointed out by many commentators,” and the 
most common solution to the problem has been to place ii, 15-19 
after i, 15a, or after i, 11.4 The odd unattached date of i, 15a may 
then be a remnant of the lost introduction to this oracle. 

In view, however, of the problems of ii, 10-1la which a con- 
sideration of the introductory formulae indicates, an alternative 
may be proposed. May it not be ii, 11b-14 which is out of place, 
rather than ii, 15-19? We may then read ii, 10-1la with 15-19. 
This suggestion is relevant to the interpretation of ii, 11b-14 and to 
that of i, 15-19. 

(2) The problems of i, 15a. This scrap of dating may be treated 
in three ways. (a) It may be regarded, as already mentioned above, 
as a fragment of an editorial verse originally designed to introduce 
an oracle. If we do not move ii, 15-19 here, then presumably we 
might choose to move ii, 11b-14 instead. (b) It may be regarded 
as the concluding statement of i, 12-14. This is the way the text 
is construed in the Revised Version, and it is the intention of the 
Hebrew as it now stands. It may readily be agreed, however, that 
15b belongs with ii, 1. Budde points out that the real difficulty 
of the phrase is in the word bashshishshi. This he regards as 
impossible unless it is placed at the beginning of the verse, i.e., 
“Tn the sixth (month) on the twenty-fourth of the month.” After 
lahodesh we should expect hashshishshi (cf. Zech. vii, 1).4 Budde’s 
solution would be to read miyyom at the beginning and omit 
bashshishshi (and the remainder of the verse). “And they came 
and worked at the house of YHWH their God from the 24th day 
of the month onwards.” This is a reasonable solution to the 
problem, but it suggests a third alternative. (c) The phrase may 
well be a gloss like that in ii, 18.5 If we read hashshishshi, the 


1 Cf. Kittev, Bibl. Hebr. ed. 2. 2 Cf. Horst, ad loc. 
3 Thus L. E. BRowng, op. cit., p. 59. 4 So also one MS. de Rossi. 
5 Cf. on this passage below. 
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wording would be almost exactly comparable to that gloss, either 
of the alternatives miyyom and bayyom being possible. The corrup- 
tion of hashshishshi may be due to the following word bishnat. 
Both the glosses would represent later amplifications of the 
chronological data. 

(3) The dates in the framework. Exact dates for oracles appear 
only in certain Old Testament prophetical books. In the pre-exilic 
prophets, Amos i, 1, gives a reference to an earthquake, but this 
is probably best understood as indicating the duration of Amos’s 
ministry, up to the disaster which he foretold ; in any case, the date 
of the disaster is unknown.! In Isaiah there are no exact dates, 
though historical references make the dating clear in vi, 1 ; vii, 1 ; 
xx, 1 (xxxvi, | is not an exception, since this passage is in an extract 
from II Kings). In Jeremiah there is a number of dates, e.g., xxv, 1 ; 
xxvi, 1; xxvii, 1; xxxii, 1, and more in the following chapters 
which are biographical and historical in character. In Ezekiel 
there is a number of dates of detailed character, and the same is true 
of Haggai, to a limited extent of Zechariah i-viii, and of Daniel. 
Other prophetic passages, of which some at least are late, do not 
have dates ; so, for example, Habbakuk and Joel, and also Zech. 
ix-xiv and Malachi, which consist apparently of three odd groups 
of prophecy of unknown, but probably late, origin. 

This general picture suggests that in the earlier prophetic 
collections, some oracles were “dated” by their attachment to 
known political events, or to particular details of contemporary life, 
e.g., Is. vi, 1 ; vii, 1. Such “ dating ” is to be found also in Haggai 
in the attachment of oracles to situations, which though not 
necessarily datable exactly themselves, nevertheless postulate a 
real historical setting for the prophecy. These settings have already 
been indicated, ie., 1, 12-14; 11, 3-5; 1, 11b-13. 

More exact dating, with reference to particular years and even 
months and days, appears in certain collections only. A few such 
dates appear in Jeremiah, but these may have been derived either 
from historical works or from biographical matter, of which there 
is more in Jeremiah than in any other prophetic collection. It is 
probable that they reflect reasonably accurately the relationship 
between the prophet’s life and the events of the period, but that 
does not prove that they are all without exception correct. Indeed, 
the date in xx-xxvi, 1 is vague, and by no means as precise as that, 
for example, in xxxii, 1. The siege setting of ch. xxxii itself suggests 
the date there, and it may be that some of these dates have been 
- added later to an older narrative. 

Are the dates in the other collections reliable ?_ The book of 
Daniel may be set on one side for the purposes of this discussion 
as being of so much later origin. Its dates are clearly supplied by 
the author or editor, perhaps with the twofold aim of imitating 


1 Cf. R. B. Y. Scott, The Relevance of the Prophets, New York, 1947, p. 9, 
comparing Meek in JAOS, Ixi, 62f. 
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earlier models, and of giving historical. authority to the work. 
In Ezekiel the position is rather different. Quite apart from such 
extreme criticisms as those of Torrey and Holscher,! which would 
clearly discount the historical value of these dates, there is a number 
of dates which may well have been supplied from the historical 
records of the period of the fall of the city. The date of this event 
would be preserved with some accuracy, though it is by no means 
certain that the actual day of the city’s fall would be remembered 
unless it were afterwards made the occasion of a day of mourning. 
The prophecies of Ezekiel show considerable traces of editorial 
activity, and we cannot be sure that at least some of the dates are 
not of later origin, and in that case they may be less reliable than 
they appear. The older commentators’ view of Ezekiel as’ a 
properly arranged series of prophecies, with no problems of 
accretion or dating, has been largely dispersed in recent years. 
Without being guilty of any extremism, we may be suspicious of 
these dates. 

Of the dates in Haggai and Zechariah i-viii, Oesterley states: 
“The exact dates given in these books confirm belief in their 
reliability.” This is an extraordinary statement. It is a well- 
known fact that later amplifications of historical material tend to 
be more precise in their details than the earlier records. For 
example, whereas the New Testament speaks only of “ wise men” 
(Matt. ii, 1), later tradition knows that there were three; it can 
also tell of their names, their countries of origin, and their 
subsequent history. Jewish tradition is likewise informed as to 
the exact day of the year on which the Law was given at Sinai. 
Exact dates may be correct, but they may be of later origin. 

It may be that the years of the prophetic activity of Haggai 
and Zechariah are correctly given as from about 520 B.c., but 
there is no guarantee that the record itself is correct as it stands. 
We should need independent evidence to confirm it. Failing definite 
evidence to the contrary, we may still be right in accepting as 
correct this general dating. But it should be clear that these dates 
are not part of the original prophecies ; nor is it by any means likely 
that they were as inseparably linked with the oracles as, for example, 
such a passage as li, 11b-13 is attached to ii, 14. If the argument 
could have been maintained, which was put forward by André} 
that the name Haggai is not a proper name but is associated with 
the giving of his oracles on festival days, then it might be possible 
to argue that the occasions of the oracles were remembered in detail 
because they were associated with particular events in the cult. 
But this cannot be maintained, since it is incorrect to state that all 
the oracles were uttered on festival days, and in any case there 


1 Cf. C. C. Torrey, Pseudo-Ezekiel, New Haven, 1930; G. Ho scuer, 
Hesekiel, BZATW, xxxix (1924). Other scholars have also held comparable views. 

2 History of Israel II, Oxford, 1932, p. 82. Similarly Notu, Geschichte 
1950, pp. 268f. BIRKELAND, op. cit., pp. 86f. ; 

3-Op. cit pr 8: 

4 MITCHELL, op. cit., p. 25. 
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would be no finality, since the dates might then represent later 
liturgical use of the book rather than the original occasion. 

It is much more probable that the dates in Haggai (and presum- 
ably also in Zech. i-viii) are the work of the compiler of the book, 
and his dating may be based either on some reliable historical 
record, which gave the date of the rebuilding of the Temple, or on a 
reconstruction of history which is no more to be relied on for 
historical exactness than that of the Chronicler in Ezra-Nehemiah. 
It may be worth asking whether the compiler was not influenced by 
the Chronicler, or perhaps was a forerunner of the same “ school.”! 
The Chronicler’s date for Haggai and Zechariah (Ezra iv, 24-v. 1) 
is the same as that of the prophetic books. For the dedication of 
the Temple we have only the authority of Ezra vi, 15 for the date 
516 B.c. This date is usually accepted without question.? But 
ought we not to put in the proviso that there is no evidence either 
to confirm or to contradict it ? 

Clearly the onus of proof must rest on anyone who disputes 
the dates, and want of completely independent evidence makes this 
impossible at present. But when comparisons are made between 
the records of Haggai and Zechariah on the one hand and those 
of the Chronicler on the other, the supposition that one is right 
and the other wrong (and that they are both right when they agree) 
is not necessarily correct. Both may be basing their dating on the 
same or similar inadequate information. Where they agree, they 
may both be wrong. 

For the immediate purpose of these notes, and particularly of 
the comments to be made on the arrangement and interpretation 
of the text, it is sufficient to say that unless cogent reasons can be 
given for regarding the dates in Haggai as absolutely infallible, 
we are at least justified in questioning the exact details of month 
and day. Even if we agree—for want of further evidence—that in 
respect of the dating of the years of the activity of Haggai and 
Zechariah the editor may well have been right, this does not prove 
that the present order of the oracles is chronological. The months 
and days may be the invention of the editor, derived from his own 
—or from the traditional—arrangement of the texts. It may there- 
fore be possible to postulate that the oracles were delivered in an 
order quite different from that in which they are now arranged. 
Some. points of interpretation depend upon this ordering of the 
material. The wider issue of the reliability or otherwise of the 
dating of the years in Haggai (and Zechariah) and its relationship to 
the Chronicler’s work does not really affect the study of Haggai 
himself, but it deserves consideration by those who attempt to 
write the history of the years immediately following the Exile. 


1 Cf. BLOOMHARDT, op. cit., p. 156. ‘‘ Because of their resemblance to 
Zech. i, 1, 7; vii, 1-3; viii, 18;- Ezra i, 1; and Neh. i, 1; ii, 1 they (the narrative 
passages) may be ascribed to the Chronicler. . . . It is probable that he merely 
enlarged on dates that were attached to each poem not long after its utterance 
and were thereafter associated with it.’ 2 Cf. OESTERLEY, op. cit., p. 91. 
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I. THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE ORACLES 


If it is once granted that we have in the book of Haggai a 
number of oracles set in a framework of which at least some parts 
are the work of a compiler, then an examination can be made of 
‘ the present arrangement of the oracles with a view to understanding 
the method and purpose of this compiler. There seems no adequate 
reason for treating the book of Haggai any differently from that of, 
say, Amos. In Amos we have a collection of oracles—possibly 
with evidence of more than one original collection here combined! 
—arranged certainly with some principles of order. The oracles 
themselves, and the small amount of biographical information, have 
been handed down for some period before coming into their present 
form. 

In the case of Haggai, we may assume that the oracles were 
transmitted for a period, probably orally? though possibly 
committed to writing, before they came into their present form. 
The length of that period cannot be determined, but in view of the 
similarities already indicated between the dates in Haggai and those 
in the Chronicler, we can estimate that it was not much less than a 
century,’ and possibly as much as two centuries. That is a not 
inconsiderable period, and one in which many things may have 
happened.4 Amplification of original poems, reinterpretation of 
oracles, changes in the exact meaning of words, the addition of 
comments designed to make particular points clearer, may all have 
their effect upon the oral tradition or the written text. 

The final arrangement of the oracles will depend upon a variety 
of factors, some of which are determined by the purpose of the 
compiler and the particular needs of his generation.® Three 
criteria may be suggested as indicative of the kind of influences 
which may bear upon the method of the compiler’s work: (1) The 
traditional “Sitz im Leben” of an oracle, preserved perhaps by 
some internal point of reference, or by an attached comment or 
setting. (2) The tendency—didactic in nature—to collect together 
material of similar purport. (3) The view of the history taken by 
the compiler, and his own special attitude to his task, in which 
he is influenced by the life of his own generation. 


1 Cf. the duplicates viii, 6-ii, 6. 

2 Cf. S. MowinckeL, Prophecy and Tradition, Qslo, 1946, pp. 15f.; 
H. BirKELAND, Zum hebrdischen Traditionswesen, Oslo, 1938; H. S. NYBERG, 
Studien zum Hoseabuche, Uppsala, 1935. 

3 SELLIN, op. cit., p. 445, argues that the transmission of the Zerubbabel 
oracle in ii, 20-23 suggests that the compiler worked soon after Haggai and in 
any case before 424 since he only knew of one Darius. But a comparison with 
the Chronicler’s methods and the probable reapplication of the oracles suggest that 
this argument is not very convincing. 

4 Cf. C. E. Carrincton, Alfred and the Cakes. The Listener, Aug. 30, 1951, 
BP 339 for an entertaining account of the growth of such legends in more modern 
imes. 

5 S. MOWINCKEL, op. cit., pp. 20ff., points out that we have’no reason to 
deny the possibility of purely literary activity in view of the known use of Kings 
by the Chronicler. H. BIRKELAND, op. cit., p. 20, says that the order of the com- 
plexes of oracles depends on the scribe. 
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These three points are not by any means mutually exclusive— 
nor are they all that might be mentioned—and of them the last 
is the most difficult to define and yet perhaps the most important, 
because of the clues it may give both to the methods of the compiler 
and the thought of his own age, and also to the original intention 
of the prophet. 

We may observe illustrations of each of these in the book of 
Haggai. We have already noted that one or two of the framework 
verses are more than mere editorial introductions. Thus the oracle 
in ii, 6-9 appears to have its occasion explained by the question in 
ii, 3. Admittedly the oracle could stand by itself ; it does not need 
such a situation. Yet the situation itself is a natural one, and it 
may well be that with the oracle was handed down the tradition 
that these words were first spoken on an occasion when comparisons 
between the old and the rebuilt Temple were being made. Such 
comparisons are always being made, and the point of Haggai’s 
oracle may still have been felt to be relevant in the changed situation 
of the following centuries. Did the compiler merely record the 
oracle and its situation as of antiquarian interest, or was there 
not in his mind some sense of the aptness of a saying of revered 
antiquity which still pointed forwards to a future glory which would 
exceed that of the past, and which laid emphasis on the paramount 
importance of the Temple? It may be that already much of what 
Haggai had said had been lost, but it is also possible that a richer 
tradition was known to the compiler than is left to us, and that out 
of that richer tradition he chose such an oracle as this because 
of its lasting relevance.! The same criterion might be applied to 
each of the other oracles. 

The second point, the didactic method of collecting together 
similar material, may also be illustrated. It is clear in chapter i, 
where in verses 2, 4-8, and 9-11 two oracles of similar purport have 
been placed together.2 The collocation of these two related 
passages may have been made before the compilation of the book, 
or the compiler himself may have put them together. Furthermore, 
as the book now stands, there is an arrangement of material in four 
main groups, presenting a pattern of similarity and contrast. The 
oracles of chapter i are words of judgment; those of ii, 1-9 of 
promise and encouragement ; of ii, 10-19 of judgment, issuing in 
a final word of hope; of ii, 20-23 again of promise. This alter- 
nation is a feature to be found in other prophetic literature, and 
perhaps most markedly in Micah.3 It is surely no accident that it 
appears in Haggai also, and it offers an important point in the 
discussion of the original dating and arrangement of the oracles.‘ 


1 Cf. H. BIRKELAND, op. cit., pp. 15f. ‘‘ Nur was irgendwie Gehér fand, was 
sich kiinftighin sozial wirksam und relevant zeigte, wurde bis zur schriftlichen 
Fixierung tradiert.” 2 Cf. below on this. : 

3 j-i'i: judgment; iv-v: promise; vi-vii, 6: judgment; vii, 7-20: promise. 

4 As already noted above, BIRKELAND (op. cit., pp. 20, 86f.) thinks that in 
Haggai the order depends upon the dates. 
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The careful dating may well belong to a later stage than this arti- 
ficial combining of material. Syiere 
This last point leads on to the consideration of the predilections 
of the compiler himself. It would seem that in his general pattern 
of arrangement he has followed a conventional order such as may 
have been dictated by the normal proprieties of prophetic collec- 
tions. The selection of the material is, however, partly at least his 
own. We cannot fully judge of his purpose in this selection, 
because we do not know what, if anything, of known traditions 
about Haggai he excluded. We must judge by what we have, but 
it is not unreasonable to believe that the choice made was in some 
measure determined by the relevance of particular words to the 
compiler’s own generation. This clearly involves questions of 
interpretation, and it is therefore convenient to make this the 
starting point of a new section. : 
PETER R. ACKROYD. 
Leeds. 
(To be Continued) 


A REJOINDER TO A REJOINDER 


I feel that too much space has already been devoted in this 
Journal to the wholly unimportant tombstone of Jonah Duran found 
near Toulon. But your three contributors, in the “ Rejoinder ” 
published in the last issue, base themselves on an epigraphic 
heresy to which attention must be called. They say that “the 
discovery of a [Hebrew] tombstone in the outskirts of Toulon 
points to the existence of an organised Jewish community . . . 
which no amount of hypotheses can explain away.” But, as is 
quite obvious, an isolated object of this sort does not necessarily 
relate to the place where it was found. As it hdppens, during the 
period covered by this little controversy, a lengthy medieval inscrip- 
tion from the synagogue at Béziers was discovered at Olot, near 
Gerona in Spain (see Sefarad, x, 341-3). Does this prove that 
the Béziers synagogue was situated there? The mobility of 
individual epitaphs and inscriptions is a factor with which the 
historian has always to reckon—and the Toulon inscription is, in 
my opinion, a case in point. 

CrecIL ROTH. 
Oxford. 


THE JEWISH REVOLT IN CYRENE IN 
115-117, AND THE SUBSEQUENT 
RECOLONISATION 


I. CYRENE 


The most graphic indication of the extent of the damage at 
Cyrene wrought by the Jewish rising of 115-117, in the reign of 
Trajan, is probably to be seen in SEG. ix, 136, in the supposed 
Capitol of the city ; this is dated in 138 c.£. Its last two lines read: 
he polis kosmétheisa hyp’ auton kai tois agalmasin, K.! This date, 
20 years after the end of the revolt, and the reference to the adorn- 
ment of the whole city as well as to the statues replaced, are signifi- 
cant. The destruction of the statues was presumably the fruit of 
Jewish iconoclasm, and one of the acts that gained for the insurgents 
the epithet of anosioi. (Pap. Giss. 41; P.Brem. 1; P. Ox. 1242; 
P. Lon. 1; cf. Manetho, ap. Jos. ad Ap. i, 248.) Statues thought 
to have been damaged in the fighting are referred to by Not. Arch. 
Min. Col. ii, 80 and 198, and in Afr. Ital., i, 298. The dedication 
of the “ Capitol” inscription must also mark a term in the recon- 
struction of the city, though there is reason to think that it was 
by no means complete. SEG. ix, 189, shows that the restoration 
of the Temple of Apollo was only finished in the reign of 
Commodus. (See below.) 

. The earliest datable repair after the trouble in 118 Cz. is 
mentioned in Afr. Ital., i, 318, and concerns a public building to 
the north of the Temple of Demeter—in the Agora, A. But the 
rebuilding of the Casareum, the early Roman forum in the east 
of the city, must have begun immediately after the revolt, since 
the architrave of the associated basilica was dedicated in the second 
tribunate of Hadrian (January-December, 118), and the structure is 
a large one. (JRS xl, 80, D1; cf. Jnl. of Jew. Stud., ii, 27.) With 
this may be linked Arch. Anz. 1941, cols. 703-4, from the same 
structure, B, also JRS xl, 89, D2, D3, and E—it is probably the 
counterpart of the basilican inscription in the Cesareum itself. 
D3, which mentions the tumultus Iudaicus specifically, was a mili- 
tary work and therefore certainly dating from soon after the rising. 
Tb. D4, a milestone from within the town, recording repairs of a 
road under Hadrian, names a cohort responsible for the work, 
which must therefore have been carried out soon after the fighting 
was over. SEG. ix, 252, a milestone from the Apollonia road 
recording repairs with a similar formula (viam quae tumultu Iudaico 
eversa et corrupta erat) is dated 119; the object of the damage 
may here be regarded as military. F. 


1 Letters and numbers refer to the accompanying sketch-map of Cyrene. 
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Additional evidences of rebuilding under Hadrian (summarised 
in JRS xl, 87-90) are: 

G. SEG. ix, 171 (near the Temple of Apollo), possibly but 
not certainly belonging to the Temple of Artemis. 

H. Afr. Ital., 321, commemorating the restoration of the Baths 
and near-by buildings in the Sanctuary in 119 (quae tumultu Iudaico 
diruta et exusta erant). ; 

I. SEG. ix, 168, rebuilding of the Temple of Hecate, in 119 
(toi tarachdi Toudakdi ke[kaimenou kai peporthérenou). 

J. SEG. ix, 54, supplemented and corrected by JRS xl, 88, 
A3, from the area of the Cesareum—probably, dedicating a statue 
of the emperor Hadrian. The epithet trofeus here applied to the 
Emperor implies probably that he supplied foodstuffs to the city 
after the revolt—cf. Robert, in Hellenica, vii, 74-81, on this term, 
and Oros. vii, 12b: quae (sc. Libya) adeo tunc interfectis cultoribus 
desolata est, etc. We may see here confirmation of the ravaging 
of the countryside by the insurgents. 


ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE OF DAMAGE DURING THE REVOLT: 


1. Archeological evidence for the destruction and rebuilding 
of the Temples of Apollo and Artemis in the Sanctuary will be 
found in Pernier, Il Tempio e Altare di Apollone a Cirene, 1935, 
102, 137-8, and Afr. Ital., iv, 173ff. There are signs of conflagration 
between Periods II and II of the Temple of Apollo; the rebuilt 
Temple of Artemis embodied in its structure parts of the Period 
II shrine of Apollo. (Cf. Ferri, Alc. Iscriz. di Cir., Preus. Ak. 
Wissen, 1925, no. 5, p. 29.) 

2. To the north of the Baths in the Sanctuary, at the foot of 
the terrace and west of the Apollonia Gate, were found burnt-out 
buildings which were believed to have suffered in the revolt (Afr. 
Ital. i, 155). 

‘3. The Temple of the Dioscuri, attached to the Baths, showed 
three periods, the second of which ended in a conflagration. The 
rebuilding was in white marble, as well as the figures of the Dioscuri 
found in the Baths and to the north of the Sanctuary respectively 
(Afr. Ital., iii, 161-4) ; they are datable in the later second century. 
This is related to SEG. ix, 121, which records the setting up of the 
statues in letters of the same period. Cf. the Hadrianic rebuilding 
tablet Afr. Ital. i, 321 (above) caeterisque adiacentibus—alluding to 
destruction of buildings near the Baths. 

4. Among the latter may be numbered the Propylea (or 
more precisely Prothura) of the Sanctuary, south of the Baths ; 
their rebuilding is commemorated by SEG. ix, 190, in a style 
characteristic of the later second or third century. A clay layer 
level with the euthynteria of the Prothura overlays the destruction 
debris of the revolt (Afr. Ital., iii, 196). 

_5. The theatre to the west of the Sanctuary showed two 
periods: in the second it was transformed into an amphitheatre 
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with corniced seats inscribed with letters of third-century style ; 
the inscription on the architrave on the west of the building was 
contemporary, but the masons’ marks on the eastern entrance seem 
to be earlier, probably second century. 

6. The Temple of Demeter in the Agora yielded busts of 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius (Ferri, Dix années d’activ. arch. en 
Libye, 14); its altar, inside the shrine in front of the agalma, was 
not quite centred on the latter, and was tooled in a manner charac- 
teristic of the later second and third centuries at Cyrene. A recon- 
struction not later than 168 may, therefore, be assumed. 

7. The portico on the north side of the Agora, built under 
Augustus, and dedicated to Zeus Soter, Rome and Augustus 
(SEG. ix, 127), showed two periods ; in the second a small shrine 
had been inserted between the columns; the dedication belonged 
to the year 166 (SEG. ix, 170); it may, therefore, be supposed that 
the Portico was then in a ruinous state. An octagonal altar-top 
in the Portico had been cut from an earlier inscription of the time 
of Tiberius (unpublished—cf. Romanelli, La Ciren. romana, 90). 
The western portico of the Agora also showed two periods—the 
second a reconstruction on a reduced scale in yellow limestone, 
typical at Cyrene of the later second or third centuries ; the archi- 
trave has a fragmentary Latin rebuilding inscription. 

8. The so-called Tomb of Onymastos to east of the above 
was the object of a later rehabilitation on a reduced scale, strati- 
graphically contemporary with the second period western portico. 

9. Pesce (Bull. Corr. Hell., Ixxi-Ixxii, 353) dated the outer 
unpublished inscription on the eastern epistyle of the Temple of 
Zeus to the restoration after 117. The head of the agalma found 
in the Temple in 1926 (Afr. Ital., i, 3ff.; Dedalo, Oct., 1926) was 
regarded as a Hadrianic or Antonine copy of a Phidian original, 
and may be ascribed to the same restoration. 

10. A milestone of Claudius dated 41-54 c.z., found between 
kilometres 10 and 11 from Apollonia, had been deliberately 
damaged: Ghislanzoni ascribed this damage to the Jewish revolt 
(Not. Arch. Min. col., ii, 80). 

SEG. ix, 136 (above) shows that by the year 138 reconstruction 
of the city was sufficiently advanced to justify a solemn rededication 
in the Agora recording the kosmésis of the polis. Hadrian’s 
personal interest in the work is reflected in the fragmentary edict(s) 
and rescript(s) on the stele published by Fraser in JRS xl, 77ff., 
and dated 135; but this document is incomplete. It concerns 
perhaps Cyrene’s relationships with other Dorian cities, and 
certainly with the Panhellenion ; it may reflect a resettlement of 
the city either from Greece or from the surrounding areas of 
Cyrenaica itself ; and it alludes to Hadrian’s interest in the working 
of the city’s Gymnasia. 

There is further a number of buildings at Cyrene which are 
known from epigraphical or other evidence to have been rededicated 
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in the latter years of the second century or at the beginning of the 
third, and it is not entirely certain whether these needed recon- 
struction on account of the Jewish revolt or for other causes. 

11. A large part of the Baths was built towards the end of 
the second century, judging from the mosaic of the room attached 
to the Frigidarium on the north-east, and from the inscribed basins 
contributed by Jason Magnus, who was rebuilding also elsewhere 
in the Sanctuary between 176 and 180 (see no. 12). 

12. A small temple south of the altar of Apollo was restored 
between the above-mentioned dates (SEG. ix, 172). 

13. The Sacred Way, a porticoed causeway entering the 
Sanctuary from the east, contains older material and epigraphical 
fragments of the later second or third century. An unpublished 
stone recording reconstruction by an Antonine emperor can be seen 
at the upper end of the way. ; 

14. The town-gate onto the Apollonia road is of one build 
with the north-eastern extension of the Baths put up in the late 
second century. 

15. The Temple of Pluto in the Sanctuary was rebuilt in the 
later second or third century, when one of its columns was inscribed 
(SEG. ix, 186). 

16. The Temple of Apollo Nymphagetes (Sanctuary) was 
restored under M. Aurelius (SEG. ix, 175). ‘ 

17. The Temple of Isis (Sanctuary) was restored at the same 
time (SEG. ix, 174). 

18. A cistern outside the Spring of Apollo was purified in the 
late second or third century according to an unpublished inscrip- 
tion ; another unpublished stone by the ¢riclinium near the spring 
evidences restoration in the third century. A small tank with 
colonnade to the east of the ¢riclinium has column-capitals like 
those of the late second-century restoration of the Baths. 

19. The prytaneum (Agora) shows reconstruction in the late 
second or third century. 

20. The theatre immediately west of the Casareum possesses 
a Corinthian order closely resembling that of the Frigidarium of the 
Baths, rebuilt in the late second century. 

21. Pesce (Bull. Corr. Hell., Ixxi-Ixxii, 349ff.) found that the 
Temple of Zeus on the eastern hill had undergone a second recon- 
struction after an earthquake at the end of the second century. 
This raises the possibility that some or all of the rebuilding 
evidenced in the foregoing inscriptions nos. 11-20 was necessitated 
by the earthquake and not by the events of 115-117. 

It should however be borne in mind that: (a) the work of 
restoration was still proceeding in 135, and also in 166 (no. 7): 
(b) the full restoration of the Temple of Apollo was only completed 
after 179 c.g. (SEG. ix, 173, 189; Afr. Ital., i, 158, fig. 26; ib. 145; 
cf. Pernier, op. cit., 139). SEG. ix, 173, dated under Commodus, 
says concerning this Temple: ef hdn ho neds egeneto kai aflierdsthé, 
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and it is stated specifically by SEG. ix, 189, that it was destroyed 
by war (ek polemoio chamairifthé). (c) Nos. 11-20, 12-13, and 15-18 
relate to minor structures along the south side of the Sanctuary, 
such as would naturally have been left for reconstruction at a 
later stage after the chief shrines had been repaired. The activity 
in the Baths was the completion of work which is known to have 
been begun under Hadrian, and the rebuilding of the town gate 
went hand in hand with it. 


Il. THE OTHER TOWNS OF THE PENTAPOLIS 
AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Orosius (vii, 12b) writes: Per totam Libyam adversus incolas 
(ludaei) atrocissima bella gesserunt: quae adeo tunc interfectis 
cultoribus desolata erat, ut, nisi postea Hadrianus imperator 
collectas illuc aliunde colonias deduxisset, vacua penitus abraso 
habitatore mansisset. This is to some extent borne out by an 
inscription from Attaleia (Pamphylia—Tiirk Tarih Bellet., xi, 1947, 
101-4, no. 19) recording a camp prefect, L. Gavius Fronto, of 
Legion XV Apollinaris appointed by Trajan over trischeilious 
ouetranous (sic) legeionarious is to katoikisai Kurénén. (Cf. Jnl. 
Jew. Stud. ii, 27; JRS xl, 84 and n.) These veterans must have 
been settled in coloniae ; Teucheira and Cyrene received this title 
at some period (Tab. Peut. viii, 4, 5), and Hadrianopolis (Driana) 
was a Hadrianic foundation. (Rav. 137; Tab. Peut., viii, etc.) An 
area of centuriation immediately west of Apollonia suggests the 
possibility of veteran settlement there ; an unpublished fragmentary 
stone in Apollonia Museum referring to a colony is unfortunately 
obscure, so is another inscription with a similar reference found 
near Cyrene (Not.-Arch. Min. Col., i, 179). IG ii? 3306, dedicated 
by the Apolloniates to Hadrian at Athens in or after 129, calls 
the Princeps ktistés, a conventional title that may nevertheless in 
this case refer to a real work of rehabilitation. 

Further tracts of centuriation, such as would have characterised 
veteran settlement, can be seen east of Cyrene in the vicinity of 
Safaaf and Al Gubba ; the Trajanic colony of Poetovio, for instance, 
was certainly so surveyed (CIL. vii, 4057 and Hyg., Lachmann, 
121), but it should be recalled that limitatio was also used in 
Cyrenaica to divide the domains of Ptolemy Apion, when they 
became ager publicus in 96 B.c. (Hyg., de cond. agror., Lachmann, 
122). 

The most suggestive indications of Hadrianic colonisation are 
to be seen at Teucheira; the town possesses a square plan with 
chessboard streets of a markedly colonial appearance, recalling 
that of the Hadrianic foundation of Antinoupolis in Egypt (for 
plan see Afr. Ital., iv, 242, cf. Antinoupolis in Jomard, Descr. de 
l’Egypte, Antiquités, atlas, tom iv, pl. 54). The present line of the 
walls dates from the Justinianic reconstruction (Procop., de aedif., 
vi, 2). It might be expected that this would have reduced the 
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earlier enceinte. There is, however, earlier material in the western 
wall ; and tombs directly impinging on the line on the south, east, 
and west show that in point of fact the area of the town cannot 
have altered a great deal. 

The area of Teucheira—as we know it—is about 44 hectares 
or 110 acres ; the Augustan colony of Augusta Praetoria (Aosta), 
which measured 100 acres, was planned for 3,000 praetorian 
veterans (Strab. iv, 206; Dio liii, 25; Haverfield, Anc. Town- 
Planning, 89-90; cf. Arch. J., ciii, 61). It therefore seems 
extremely likely that Teucheira was the place of colonisation of 
the 3,000 legionary veterans who are known to have been sent to 
Cyrenaica by Trajan according to the Attaleia inscription. This is 
rendered more probable by the finding at Teucheira of an epitaph 
(CIL. III, [i] 6), which appears to be that of a veteran of the 
Legion XV Apollinaris, in the Antonine period’; this was the legion 
of Gavius Fronto when he was appointed to take charge of the 
Cyrenean colonisation. DAI. II. ti, no. 168 shows reconstruction 
work in the town under M. Aurelius, by Numerius Marcellianus, 
who was rebuilding at Cyrene at the same time. 

Each veteran and his family would have needed at least 100 
iugera (25 hectares) of land for settlement ; the Italian colonisers 
were in the habit of allotting 32-70 hectares (128-280 iugera) per 
family on non-irrigated land, and 31 hectares (124 iugera), 6 hectares 
of which could be watered. (Keen, Agric. Develop. of the Middle 
East, 32.) Thus a tract of at least 75,000 hectares would have been 
required for Trajan’s veterans ; it is interesting that this is approxi- 
mately the area of the coastal plain between Teucheira and a line 
eastward from Bengasi to Benina. MHadrian’s foundation of 
Hadrianopolis occupies a nearly central position in this area, mid- 
way between the two cities. We do not hear, however, that it 
actually had colonial status, and perhaps it was set up as a sub- 
sidiary centre. Its presence at any rate shows that the coastal plain 
needed repopulating after the revolt. This is not surprising in view 
of the epigraphical evidence for a considerable Jewish community 
at Teucheira in the Hellenistic period, and in the first century of the 
Empire (for epitaphs, see DAI II. Cir. ii, and SEG. ix, 559-67 ; 
569-70 ; 572-724). Trajan’s veteran colonisation may or may not 
be associated with Teucheira, in any case it can be taken as 
evidence for the depopulation of not less thany75,000 hectares of 
arable land.. The Italians estimated the total arable land of the 
territory to be in the neighbourhood of 250,000 hectares (BMA 
Hdbke2x1, 8004 schosba 5.4.63). 

We have no evidence of the fate of Berenice (Bengasi) ; but 
a hoard of coins found there ending with Trajanic issues (Arch. 
Anz., 1941, col. 702) was obviously hidden during the panic created 
by the revolt, and the country must have been wasted up to the 
city’s very gates. The existence of a Jewish community in the city 
under Tiberius is evidenced by CIG. 5361 (=IGRRP. i, 1024), 
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recording its politeuma; and by CIG. 5362, recently republished 
(Rev. des ét. Gr. Ixii, 281), referring to Jewish participation in the 
erection of an important building. 


There is no definite indication that Ptolemais (Tolemta), the 
largest town of the province, suffered at the hands of the Jews, 
although there is evidence of a Jewish community there before 
Trajan’s time. (Preisigke-Bilabel, Sammelbuch, 5819; possibly 
CIL. xiv, 2169; CIG. iti, 5328; SEG. ix, 399.) Not. Arch. Min. 
Col. i, 152, fig. 42 is certainly Jewish, but may belong to a period 
after the revolt. That a Jewish community survived in the city 
after 117 is suggested by the origin in Ptolemais of the Sabellian 
heresy in the fourth century ; its monotheistic tendencies are thought 
to have been the fruit of Jewish influence (Bonaiuti, Nuova 
Antologia, 1912, 358). JRS xl, 90, Fl and 2, on the other hand, 
seem to evidence activity on the part of Hadrian in relation to the 
Academy and Gymnasia of Ptolemais, and ought perhaps to be 
connected with similar activity hinted at in the Cyrene edicts 
published in the same Journal (xl, 77ff.). The amphitheatre or 
gladiatorial Judus in the north-west of the city was restored under 
Commodus or Caracalla (unpublished inscription) ; the west wall 
of the town (dated in the third century by Ward-Perkins, Notes on 
the Ancient Cities of Cyrenaica—British Military Administration, 
1943) contains a fragmentary inscription which is Flavian or later. 


Of the archeology of the countryside outside the cities very 
little is yet known. The Italian excavators found that Balagrae 
(Zavia Beda), 15 kilometres south-west of Cyrene, had been rebuilt 
in the Antonine period (Rend. Acad. Lincei, xxvii, 356), and there 
can be little doubt that it suffered in the rising. One of the extant 
buildings embodies an older fragmentary architrave inscribed with 
letters of the second half of the second century (unpublished). 
Balagrae was a renowned shrine of Asclepios (Paus. li, 26, 9; 
Tab. Peut. viii, 5-—another object of anosia ; it is mentioned in 
Ptolemy’s record of the middle of the second century. 


Messa, 25 kilometres west of Cyrene, a village-site at Siret 
al-Ginein received a new bath-building in the later second or third 
century. 


Ptolemy (iv, 7) records two towns, one certainly, the other 
probably, west of Cyrene, called respectively Neapolis and 
Kainopolis. This peculiar doublet must indicate simultaneous 
foundation, and one town must be the Cenopolis of Tab. Peut. viii, 
5. These foundations can hardly be other than new, dating from 
the restoration work after 117. 


Ptolemy’s compilation dates from the middle of the second 
century ; his nome-list of Egypt is singularly accurate and corre- 
sponds to the evidence of the nome-coinages of the later second 
century (Jones, Cit. of the E. Rom. Provs., 498). He gives the 
eastern boundary of Cyrenaica at Derna (iv, 4, 1), an arrangement 
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quite unknown to Strabo (xvii, 3, 23) and Pliny (vi, 19) during the 
first century. The Marmarican nome—which was by then part of 
Egypt—he nevertheless records separately from the other Egyptian 
nomes, suggesting that this was a modification that took place while 
he was actually composing his final version. In this case the 
separation from Cyrenaica took place towards 150, and Ptolemy’s 
information on the province must be of the same period. Towards 
the end of the second century, however, we find that the eastern 
frontier of the province had been shifted still farther westward to 
a point between Limniades (Lamluda, 27 kilometres east of Cyrene) 
and Cyrene (It. Anton., Wesseling, 70,74; cf. Romanelli in Rend. 
Ac. Rom. Arch. xvi, 1940, 215ff.). It may, therefore, be supposed 
that the restoration of Balagrae (mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
form Phalakrae), and the building of Neapolis and Kainopolis, had 
begun before the middle of the second century, but that the work 
of rural reconstruction was encountering such difficulties about 
150 that the province east of Derna was transferred to Egypt to 
lighten the financial burden. Apparently this did not suffice to 
solve the problem, and some time during the second half of the 
century a further tract was transferred to the Marmarican nome 
of Egypt. If this account is correct, it hardly favours the suggestion 
of Fraser (JRS xl, 86) put forward as an alternative interpretation of 
L1. 25-30 of the edict of 135, that inhabitants of the surrounding 
chora were used to repopulate Cyrene ; for the chéra itself appears 
to have been vacant, and its rehabilitation was only getting under 
way in the middle years of the century. Evidence is in favour of 
a colonisation from outside the country ; this agrees with Orosius’ 
aliunde. This account also suggests that the true significance of 
the epigraphical evidence at Cyrene is that the reconstruction of 
the city continued slowly till the end of the second century ; an 
earthquake may have added difficulties, but the real difficulty was 
more deep-rooted—it was lack of means and manpower. 

The state of that part of Marmarica in the vicinity of the 
Martuba region (south-east of Derna), for the year 191 C.E., is 
reflected in Papyrus Vatican 11 (Norsa and Vitelli, Pap. Vat. 
greco 11, 1931; further refs. see Romanelli, La Ciren. rom., 124). 
There had certainly been a Jewish population in this region ; they 
are recorded by Philo (in Flac. 6), who mentions them particularly 
at Katabathma (Sollum), which may have been the Kitphi visited 
by R. Akiba (Rosh Hashana, 26a). The topos‘Magdalis referred 
to by Pap. Vat. 11 (iv, 12)evidently the Masadalis of Ptolemy 
(iv, 5}—is a Semitic name, and it was perhaps originally a Jewish 
settlement, just as the several places of this name in Egypt (cf. 
Jerem. xliii, 1; Pap. Entw. 23 ; Tscherikover, Jews of Egypt, 23). 
A Jewish gnostic amulet found at Regensburg (Frey, CIJ, i, 673) 
includes among the names inscribed on it a Libyan tribe from the 
same region (lobakchoi—Vol. iv, 5, 12), and the name Beischa on 
an epitaph (probably Jewish) at Teucheira (SEG. ix, 703) seems 
to be connected with the Marmarican Bassacheds Paratomé of Pap. 
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Vat. 11 (vi, 28/30), in which the name Jobbach appears (ib.). It is 
not, therefore, surprising to find a small temple 35 kilometres 
south of Al Dab’a showing evidence of destruction at the beginning 
of the second century, an episode attributed by its excavators to 
the Jewish revolt (J. Eg. Arch. xvii, 81ff.). If this area was then 
extensively depopulated, it is interesting to note that the late 
second-century survey records few names of Roman proprietors ; 
the majority of the population were Greeks or Libyans and any 
planned recolonisation that took place appears to have been by 
these two elements. Not many traces of damage appear (one 
ruined tilery; one ruined house; one roofless house)—nor are 
such to be expected 74 years after the revolt; but psiloi topoi 
(vacant building plots) are frequent, especially in the coastal zone ; 
sometimes these are being built on, and a new city, Neapolis, is 
under construction on the coast. Evidently the region was in course 
of development in the second half of the second century, and this 
work may fairly be connected with a systematic repopulation, con- 
firming the supposition that the contemporary work of rehabilitation 
at Cyrene was more than a merely local phenomenon. 

We may summarise as follows: There is reliable evidence at 
Cyrene for the destruction or damage in 115-117 of the following 
sacred structures: The Temples of Apollo, Artemis, the Dioscuri, 
Hecate, Demeter; the Prothura of the Sanctuary, the north and 
west porticoes of the Agora, the Tomb of Onymastos, and the 
Temple of Zeus. Various statues were overthrown. Damage is 
evidenced to the following secular buildings: Houses at the foot 
of the terrace by the Baths; the Baths themselves, the theatre 
in the Sanctuary, the Cesareum, and the road to Apollonia. The 
Cesareum was, of course, the centre of the imperial cult, and, as 
such, a sacred edifice containing a temple of Dionysus, but its 
main use was as a market—but, in general, any public building 
in a Hellenic city had a sacred aspect. 

The following buildings are known to have been restored in 
the later second or third centuries, and the balance of evidence is in 
favour of their having been damaged in the revolt: The Temples 
of Pluto, Isis, the small shrine restored by Jason Magnus of Apollo 
Nymphagetes, the fountain of Apollo and its adjuncts, the Sacred 
Way, the Apollonia gate, the Prytaneum, and the theatre to the 
west of the Cesareum. It certainly looks as though sacred 
buildings were a special object of assault ; even in the one excavated 
area that was found to be predominantly secular, viz., that occupied 
by the large patrician dwelling between the Agora and the 
Czsareum. The house is dated from the late second century, and 
it embodied two earlier shrines, one obsolete and one readapted, 
which may reasonably be assumed to have suffered in the revolt. 
But it should be remembered that the Italian excavations were 
confined to three main areas, of which two (the Agora and the 
Sanctuary) were predominantly sacred in character. The impression 
is that no part of the city was spared. 
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The evidence for damage extends to Apollonia, Balagrae, 
Teucheira, and possibly to Messa. There is no evidence at Barce 
or Berenice, but the maritime plain between Teucheira and Berenice 
was ravaged, and the foundation of Neapolis and Kainopolis 
between Cyrene and Ptolemais shows that the western Jebel also 
suffered. In relation to Ptolemais there is uncertainty, and further 
evidence is needed. Marmarica has evidence of destruction near 
Al Dab’a, and shows signs of extensive repopulation in the later 
second century ; the assignment at this time of successive tracts of 
eastern Cyrenaica to the Marmarican nome indicates difficulties of 
reconstruction and may also be interpreted to mean that these 
tracts did not escape Jewish depredations. 

In short, the evidence extends from Berenice to Al Dab’a, and 
Orosius’ words, per totam Libyam . . . atrocissima bella gesserunt, 
seem to be substantially accurate. The Jewish attack was directed 
at much more than the religion of the Gentiles ; it was a policy of 
“‘ scorched earth,” carried out, one may assume, because the rebels 
had closed their accounts with the Diaspora and intended to depart, 
leaving nothing behind them. 

SHIMON APPLEBAUM. 
Oxford. 
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“DON” JUAN JOSEF HEYDECK 


One of the more interesting figures in the purlieus of Christian 
Hebraism at the close of the eighteenth century was a not unlearned 
convert from Judaism who went by the name of Heydeck. 
Dishonest and somewhat contemptible though he was, his career 
touched two continents and several countries : and his publications, 
though not intrinsically important, impinged on many spheres. 
Though his name constantly recurs in various connextions, he has 
hitherto escaped the notice of bibliographers and historians, and an 
attempt will accordingly be made here to piece together, for the 
first time, the tangled and tawdry story of his adventures. 

He began his life as Moses Levi, at Godringhausen near 
Cologne in Germany, where he was born in 1755; his father, 
Jonathan Levi, being apparently a man of some scholarship. The 
family migrated in due course to London, where as the son subse- 
quently boasted his father was Chief Rabbi. As a matter of fact, 
the name cannot be traced in Anglo-Jewish annals: and the truth 
probably is that he was a ritual slaughterer or synagogal factotum. 

The son followed to some extent in his footsteps, afterwards 
stating (whether truthfully or not) that he had studied in Metz and 
then in Prague, where he received Rabbinical ordination from the 
eminent R. Ezekiel Levi (Landau) in 1776. He then took up some 
sort of synagogal employment, acting as he informs us as “ Rabbi 
and teacher” among the Jews in Emmerich and elsewhere in the 
region, and even composing an anti-Christian polemical work.! But 
after a short time he accompanied (or followed) the rest of his 
family across the North Sea; and in 1779 he was baptised as a 
member of the Church of England. 

About the next stage of his career we know nothing. But either 
the spiritual or the material advantages of baptism so pleased him 
that he determined to try it again, not of course spoiling the effect 
by indicating that it had already happened before. Accordingly, 
after some time, he wandered back to Germany, and on February 4,7 
1783 was again baptised, this time as a Roman Catholic, at 
Cologne, assuming the name of John Joseph Heydeck, or Keydeck. 
Presumably the episode was celebrated in a German pamphlet. No 
copy of this is recorded, but there is a French version translated by 
Father Bernard Lambert (Relation de la conversion et du baptéme 
dun célébre Rabbin d’ Allemagne, 12mo, Paris 1783) and also one 


1 For these data, see the autobiographical fragment printed in note 3, p. 190, 
and the account of his conversion, cited in note 1, p. 188, which must be taken 
in conjunction. 

2 This is the correct date according to the printed account; KAYSERLING, 
Bibliotheca espafiola-portugueza-Judaica, 116b, confuses it with that of the baptism 
of five families who followed him to the font shortly after. 
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in Spanish (Narracién historica de la prodigiosa conversion a 
nuestra santa fe Catolica del Hebreo Moyses Levi, celebre Raby de 
Alemania, convertido el afio proximo pasado de 1783, y bautizado 
con los nombres de Juan Joseph Keidek, y la conversion de otras 
cinco familias Hebreas, Madrid, 1784).! ; 

An element of mystery is attached to this episode. There does 
not seem to be any doubt that over a prolonged period of his life 
Heydeck (as he should now be called) professed Protestantism, and, 
as has been seen, it was stated in England that he had been baptised 
there as a member of the Church of England in 1779. I cannot see 
any reason to doubt this, and it certainly seems as though, after 
the immediate material advantages of his original apostasy had been 
exploited, he returned to the Continent and saw the light once 
again—this time under the auspices of the Holy Catholic Church.” 
But generosity abroad was limited, and very shortly after he found 
his way back, as a Protestant, to the British Isles. It was now that 
he discovered his métier, as theologian and Hebraist. In 1785, 
according to a contemporary newspaper cutting formerly in the 
Mocatta Library, he was preaching in London. At this time he 
described himself as Professor of Oriental Languages at Dublin and 
Oriental Secretary to the British Museum. Does this mean that he 
helped in the cataloguing of Hebrew books there? It can hardly 
be more ; for the Secretary of the Museum informs me that “ nothing 
is known here of Joseph Heydeck, and he cannot have had any 
connection with the Museum which could have justified the title.” 
I suspect that his Dublin pretensions were equally ill-founded, 
though he may not have intended to convey more than that he was 
a private tutor.’ 


1 KAYSERLING, ut supra (inaccurately). BarsposA Macwapo, Bibliotheca 
Lusitana, iv, 469: this version was translated from the Italian (Florence, 1784, 
16 pp.: with portrait). He gives in this work some details regarding his father, 
who he says was ‘‘ Chief Rabbi” of Jiilich and Berg, and later (in 1783 ?) ‘“‘ High 
Priest’ at Cologne. If this is so, he must have emigrated to London between 1783 
and 1789; but the son was certainly there earlier. 

2 Curiously, Heydeck’s full name doesnot appear in any document relating 
to his Protestant period, But there does not seem any reason to doubt the identity 
of the charlatan Hebraist named Heydeck, formerly a Jew, Professor of Oriental 
languages, with English associations and bibliographical tastes, who figures as a 
Protestant in 1779 and 1785-7: and the charlatan Hebraist named Heydeck, 
formerly a Jew, “‘ Profesor de lenguas orientales ’’ with English associations and 
bibliographical tastes, who figures as a Catholic in 1783 and 1788 ff. 

The surname (deriving from the township of Heideck in Bavaria: unless 
it is from Hajduk, the Polish term for a nobleman’s liveriéd retainer) was not 
quite unknown in England: a Mordecai ben Joseph Hayduq, known as Mordecai 
Joseph, was buried in 1813 under the auspices of the Great Synagogue in London. 

3 It is more than tempting to identify Heydeck (formerly Moses Levi, as will 
be remembered) with ‘‘ Moses the Jew,”’ who preached three sermons in Edinburgh 
on July 8, 9, and 10, 1787, which were subsequently published (Substance of 
three sermons, preached at Edinburgh . . . by Moses the Jew, who was lately 
converted to the Christian religion... Account of his deliverance from his 
father .. . High Priest in Lower Germany ... his narrow escape to London .. . 
baptism at Dublin... .) The data and places coincide almost exactly with what 
we know of Heydeck; but if this identification is correct he cannot have spent 
much time among the Cherokees, or else it was a namesake of his who did so. 
This Moses, moreover, arrived in London only in January, 1786, and was baptised 
at Dublin later in the same year. 
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America was at this time young, pious, and gullible ; and when 
the immediate potentialities of England were exhausted those of the 
New World beckoned the young adventurer enticingly. Before long, 
we find him here, cutting something of a figure in theological circles. 
On March 2, 1787, Ezra Stiles, of Newport (later to be President of 
Yale) noted in his diary that he had written “ to Rev. Mr. Hideck, 
at Charlest’ S° Car° lately converted from Judaism—from 
Europe.”! Indeed, America offered spiritual potentialities that 
Europe lacked. As Stiles recorded later on, “ the Rev. Heideck, a 
lately converted Jew Rabbi, is gone from Charlest® S° Car° to 
convert the Cherokees to Christianity, having a Belief that the 
Amer. Indians are the Ten Tribes of the Hebrews.’ 

Notwithstanding the ethnological theories of their would-be 
apostle, the Cherokees proved obdurate. There were now no new 
worlds to conquer; but there was a corner of the old one where 
professing Jews were unknown, where an interest in things Jewish 
was relatively keen, and which, therefore, still held possibilities. 
This was Spain; and in Spain the name of Heydeck was not 
unknown owing to the pamphlet of 1784 recounting the story of 
his conversion to the Catholic faith.. Forgetting therefore the 
Protestant and Cherokee interludes, he made his way, a pious 
neophyte once more, to the Peninsula, where he made his début 
in the summer of 1788. 


He seems to have been accepted forthwith at his own valuation, 
as a profound Hebrew scholar. On December 8 he was appointed 
by royal order assistant to the Professor of Hebrew at the Reales 
Estudios of S. Isidro in Madrid (the old Jesuit college, recently 
reorganised) ; and, since he had only one or two students here, in 
the following March he was given a supplementary appointment 
in the Library, in charge of the books and manuscripts in the 
Oriental and American tongues (for which, no doubt, his experi- 
ences among the Cherokees gave him special qualification).? In 
December, 1791, he was chosen to participate, with eight others, in 
the second of the annual “ exercises” held in the Library, under 
the presidency of the Count of Floridablanca, who deputised for 
the King. As his subject he chose “the culture of the Jews, the 
study of the Holy Tongue, and the Literary Merit of the Canonical 
Books of the Old and New Testaments,” which theme he treated 
under thirty heads.* In the following year he blossomed out into 
authorship, making his appearance as a paladin of orthodoxy in a 


1 Ezra STILES, Diaries, ili, 256. 

2 Ibid., 262. ; ‘ 

3 Cf. J. Simon Diaz, La Catedra de Hebreo en los Estudios de S. Isidro de 
Madrid, in Sefarad, viii, 97 ff. (especially p. 115) 

4 Cf. Exercicios Publicos de historia literaria que han de tenerse en la 
biblioteca de los estudios reales, Madrid 1791. This was the second series of these 
public discussions: it is not improbable that Heydeck had participated too in the 
previous year, when the main subject was the need for a critical study of the 
codices and editions of the Hebrew Bible. 
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verbose Defence of Christianity in four volumes, in the form of a 
series of letters justifying his conversion.! In this work, dedicated 
by permission to the King himself, he vigorously combatted “ the 
errors of the incredulous, especially those of the modern philo- 
sophers, the most bitter opponents of Christianity, showing their 
abominable designs and their impious and destructive principles.” 
(The characterisation is his own.) This work enjoyed a consider- 
able degree of success. It was republished in a second edition in 
1797/8; it became known to the Abbé Grégoire in France and to 
Hannah Adams in America ; and it was devoutly studied by Isaac 
da Costa, the learned Dutch neophyte, being in part responsible 
(as he informs us) for his abandonment of Judaism.* However, 
by the time that the second edition appeared, the author had 
left the laborious path of fame for the easy one of notoriety. 


It was at this period that the attention of Spanish scholars 
began to be attracted by the Jewish relics to be found in their 
country, of which the most impressive was indubitably the Syna- 
gogue at Toledo now known as the Church of San Benito or (more 
popularly) El Transito, with its remarkable Hebrew inscriptions. 
The most important of these had already been published in a 
preposterously faulty Spanish translation in 1572 by the historian 
Rades de Andrada, in his Chronicle of the Spanish Military Orders 
(Cronica de las Tres Ordenes Militares), the building being at the 
time in the hands of the Knights of Calatrava. In 1752 they had 
again been studied by a Christian Hebraist, the omniscient Francisco 
Pérez Bayer, Professor of Hebrew at Salamanca, whose contribu- 
tions to the history of Jewish numismatics demonstrated the sound- 
ness of his scholarship: his version, however, remained unpublished. 
Heydeck therefore addressed himself to the task anew. In May, 
1789, when he had been in Spain for some nine months, he took 
advantage of his spring vacation to visit Toledo, where he spent 
a busy fortnight. The result of his labours—a ponderous manu- 
script, containing elaborate texts of the inscriptions, pretentiously 
annotated—he presented to the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo (it 
is still extant there in the Provincial Museum), depositing another 
copy in the Library where he was employed. He was not, however, 


1 Defensa de la Religién Christiana, 4 vols., Madrid 1792. The work is by 
no means unscholarly, and embodies a lengthy survey of Jewish history. 

2 See the note in his hand prefixed to the Bodleian copy of the second edition, 
received by him from a Portuguese Jew at The Hague, to whom it had been given 
by the Spanish Ambassador. 

3 A copy of this made at considerable expense was formerly owned by the 
late Arthur Franklin, who imagined that it was of great historical significance. 
(It has been destroyed by enemy action.) From this, I copied some years ago the 
following autobiographical details: Don Juan Josef Heydeck de la Casa de Levi, 
hijo del sumo Rabino de Londres, fue Rabi y Maestro entre los Judios, hasta 
que Dios le ilumino con la verdad y la gloria de la Fee de Jesu Christo, y fue 
baptizado en Colonia en el afio de 1783. El ha Copiado y traducido esta de la 
or‘ginal inscripcion que esta en Toledo, y presentado a el Exmo Cardenal Arzibispo, 
y Primado de las Espafias, Don Francisco Antonio de Lorenzana, en el dia de 
San Fernando del ano de MDCCLXXXIX. These details are also repeated in 
Hebrew with the additional detail that the father’s name was Jonathan Levi. 
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the man to hide his light under a bushel, and six years later prepared 
a revised version which he laid at the feet of the King himself. 
(Was it coincidence that Bayer had just died?) The Minister, 
Don Manuel Godoy, submitted it for an opinion to the Royal 
Academy of History, and two experts appointed by this body 
made a tavourable report. Accordingly, Heydeck’s monograph 
received the signal honour of being published by command in the 
royal typography, under the title: /lustracion de la Inscripcion que 
se halla/en la iglesia del Transito de la ciudad de Toledo. Por/Don 
Juan Joseph Heydeck, Profesor de lenguas/orientales. De Orden 
superior. Madrid, en la imprenta/real, ano de 1795./(4+ 63 pp., 4to.) 


In embarking upon the sea of Semitic epigraphy, Heydeck 
had relied on the assumption that Jewish scholarship was absolutely 
non-existent in Spain. But he exaggerated, as he was to discover 
to his cost. Not long after, one of the two experts who had 
examined his report on behalf of the Historical Academy happened 
to obtain the copy of the Toledo inscriptions made by Bayer nearly 
half a century before, as yet unpublished. To his amazement, he 
found that, so far as the great historical inscription was cqncerned 
(and it was this alone that really mattered), the text differed not 
merely in details but fundamentally from that given by Heydeck. 
Occasional words corresponded, and the general significance was 
much the same; but here the resemblance ended. Moreover, 
Bayer’s copy showed a good part of the text, especially of the 
inscription on the left of the High Altar (formerly the Ark) to be 
completely effaced: Heydeck had given no indication that there 
were any lacune, and, indeed, had referred enthusiastically to the 
perfect preservation and legibility of the lettering. Enquiries were 
made at Toledo, and the mystery thickened: for it was discovered 
that for many years past this part of the wall had been entirely 
plastered over. Heydeck’s recent version was compared with that 
which he had submitted to the Archbishop of Toledo some years 
before, and, it was seen, the two bore no more than a general 
relationship to each other, so that one of the two was necessarily 
inaccurate. On the other hand, both obviously stood in close 
connection with the Spanish translation published by Rades de 
Andrada in the sixteenth century. 


In view of this, the Historical Academy thought it best to 
reopen the question, nominating a Commission to go into it afresh. 
The gentlemen appointed went to Toledo, in order to conduct 
enquiries on the spot ;. to Toledo, too, went Heydeck, though he 
was careful to avoid the others’ company. There was some competi- 
tive unplastering in the Church of El Transito, resulting in further, 
tragic damage to the inscription. Mutual recriminations followed. 
Notwithstanding the utter and obvious discrepancies between his 
own version and what was found by the Commission (which corres- 
ponded almost exactly with Bayer’s text, and was endorsed by 
common sense and grammar as well as ocular demonstration), 
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Heydeck continued to maintain that his was the correct reading ; 
‘that he had never indicated that the inscription was in perfect state ; 
that his knowledge of Hebrew enabled him to fill in gaps where 
others found decipherment impossible ; that he had in fact employed 
a plasterer to uncover the inscriptions and cover them up again 
after he had copied them, all being done in the course of a single 
morning (during a good part of which the workman had been 
talking to a lady friend outside the building); and that they had 
then been in a much better condition, supporting his readings to the 
last letter, much irreparable damage. having subsequently been 
effected by the Commissioners.! All this he expounded in a 
supplementary brochure which he was permitted to print: Apéndice 
a la inscripcion hebrea de la iglesia/del Trdnsito de Toledo, escrita 
para desengafio del | publico por Don Juan Joseph Heydeck, Profesor 
de /lenguas orientales. Con Licencia. Madrid, en/la imprenta real. 
Ano de 1795./(4+63 pp., 4to.) 


There is one remarkable detail relating to this work which 
cannot be passed over in silence. In support of his reading of the 
inscription, Heydeck cited a work entitled Keli ha-Golah, printed 
in Amsterdam in 1740, which contained (as he said) copies of all 
principal Jewish monuments of the Peninsula. Unfortunately, he 
was unable to produce it at the moment, as no copy was to be 
found in Spain. Curiously enough, it has also eluded the know- 
ledge of all bibliographers, down to our own day! 

This audacious attempt to throw dust in learned eyes proved a 
failure ; as, indeed, was inevitable. The Commission came to the 
inexorable conclusion. Heydeck’s text was simply a poor retrans- 
lation into Hebrew of the atrociously inaccurate Castillian version 
published by Rades de Andrada in 1572: first prepared by him in 
1789 and then drastically modified in 1795. Not only had he never 
copied the inscription, they said, but he had never even seen it 
until after his book was published: while the specimen characters 
which he had reproduced with his original work in facsimile bore 
no relation whatsoever to those used in the inscription, and the 
learned grammatical and linguistic commentary which accompanied 
his text was necessarily therefore a piece of utter fraudulence. Their 
findings were published in the Memorias of the Academy,? accom- 
panied by reproductions of the facsimile made by Bayer in 1752 


1 The ineluctable implication is, that he spent thirteen and a half days in 

deciphering the unimportant inscriptions, but one hour only on the important ones! 

In demonstration of his capabilities in Hebrew epigraphy, Heydeck published 

in this work, p. 25, part of the funerary inscription of Salomon aben Yaish 

(Scuwas, Inscriptions hébraiques de l’Espagne, p. 145), and as an appendix that 
of Dofia aben Shushan (ibid, pp. 113, 133). 

3 Memorias de la R. Academia de la Historia, iii, 31-70: also published 
separately under the title: Memoria de la Real Academia de la historia sobre la 
inscripcion hebrea de la iglesia de nuestra senora del Trdnsito de la ciudad de 
Toledo,- que con titulo de Ilustracion publicé Don Juan Josef Heydeck el afio 
de 1795. Madrid, en la imprenta de Sancha, ato de 1796 (40 pp., 4to, 2 plates). 
This publication is still useful. 
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and of that prepared for themselves during their visit to Toledo. 
The deterioration in the intervening period, particularly in the left- 
hand inscription, had been deplorable; and they suggested that 
Heydeck himself, in an ineffectual attempt to cover his traces, had 
been responsible for this.! 

It looks as though this escapade jeopardised his official 
position, for he spent the succeeding years apparently as a private 
teacher of Oriental languages in Madrid.2 The time was shortly 
to come, moreover,,when apostasy and sycophancy were no longer 
to be the path to easy life in Spain. On December 13, 1808, Madrid 
capitulated to Napoleon. On the night of January 16, in the 
following year, two officers of the French general staff entered 
Heydeck’s house, seized his papers, dragged him from the bosom 
of his “ numerous family,” and threw him into prison. He com- 
plained subsequently that this was contrary to the law of nations ; 
one may wonder whether it was not perhaps justified by an interlude 
of espionage. He was subsequently transferred to the citadel of 
Bayonne, in more distinguished company than he deserved. Here 
he remained in confinement for some time. On being released, he 
made his way back to Madrid. His sufferings do not appear to 
have diminished his self-confidence. When the tide of the war 
began to flow strongly against the French, in the summer of 1813, 
he published in a news-sheet a couple of prophetical discourses 
in which he foretold, on the basis of the Biblical passages, the tyrant’s 
speedy downfall.2 He was plainly by now a Madrilefio character. 

In 1807, inspired by the news of the meeting of the Napoleonic 
Sanhedrin in Paris, he had written a conversionist work in the form 
of a letter to that body, in which he endeavoured to demonstrate 
that the way of salvation for the Jews lay not through Napoleon 
but through the baptismal font. It was, however, only in March, 
1808, that he received the licence to publish the work (submitted, 
it may be mentioned, in the previous October!). The French inter- 
vention in Spanish affairs had already begun, and the time was 
not propitious. After the restoration, he was able to set himself 
to the task afresh, and in 1815 the work at last appeared, more than 
a little out of date, with a dedication to the King of Spain and an 
appeal to the allied sovereigns: La fé triunfante. O carta a la junta 


1 The Commission did not pay much attention to Heydeck’s transcription of 
the Psalms, etc., round the interior of the building, parts at least of which seem 
to be faithful. His book, moreover, contains the only version hitherto published 
of the two dedicatory poems, which were overlooked by subsequent investigators 
down to our own day. Obviously Heydeck was not ignorant of Hebrew, but 
pathologically dishonest and apparently lazy as well. The culmination of his 
effrontery was not perhaps the pretentious linguistic, literary and historical 
commentary which he appended to his fraudulent text, but his retranslation of it 
into an improved version in Spanish—the language from which he had derived it! 
I have now newly edited the text of these inscriptions, which are of considerable 
literary as well as historical importance, in Sefarad, viii (1948). ; 

2 His anomalous association with the Estudios de S. Isidro continued never- 
theless until 1815; Sefarad, viii, 115n. , 

3 They are published by way of appendix to La Fé Triunfante. 
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llamada/el gran Sanhedrin, de los judios de Paris, y a todo/el Pueblo 
Hebreo, esparcido por el mundo. Por Don/Juan Joseph Heydeck, 
profesor de lenguas orientales./(Madrid, 1815; vii+404 pp.) 
In the preface he audaciously maintained that he could easily 
have composed the work in Hebrew, but refrained from doing so 
because the Jews did not understand that language sufficiently well! 
It may be observed, nevertheless, that the work is not devoid of 
erudition. Heydeck was fundamentally dishonest ; but he was by 
no means an ignoramus. 

By the time of the publication of this work, the author was 
sixty years old. He obviously had little time left for further 
tergiversation. 

CeciL ROTH. 

Oxford. 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE 
PALAEOGRAPHY OF THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


In the article “The Dead Sea Scrolls—Documents of the 
Jewish-Christian Sect of Ebionites” (JJS, II [1951] 2, pp. 67-99) 
Dr. J. L. Teicher has presented a most interesting theory as well 
as some good answers to objections raised against an early dating 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. I would appreciate, however, the oppor- 
tunity to comment on several remarks he has made regarding the 
paleography of the scrolls. 

1. Dr. Teicher’s rejection of the method employed in palzo- 
graphic studies (p. 80) seems somewhat arbitrary and open to 
dispute. To reject a consideration of the form and appearance of 
letter in favour of its ductus goes too far, though it is valuable to 
have the distinctions pointed out. If the ductus (the method by 
which the form of the letter was achieved) is all important, then 
he is right in rejecting the evidence from lapidary and other 
epigraphic inscriptions and perhaps dipinti. In paleographic 
studies one needs to keep in mind that the scribe was trying to 
convey meaning to the reader, especially in literary documents 
such as the Dead Sea Scrolls. If the meaning was to be clear, his 
script had to be readable ; thus a scribe was trained to use forms 
of letters which would convey meaning to his day. How he achieved 
those forms, it seems to me, is secondary ; although he was probably 
taught ductus also. It is quite conceivable, however, that a scribe 
might develop several different techniques to achieve a particular 
form of a letter, or different schools teach different ducti for the 
same letter, though the resulting style might therefore vary some- 
what. On page 82 Dr. Teicher claims that the scribes of DSIa and 
DSH! made their medial and final mems as though combining a 
daleth and kaf. I seriously question such a conclusion (see below), 
but even if true, the features which distinguish medial and final mem 
(especially the latter) from a paleographical point of view are 
the total resultant shapes which do not reappear in any early 
Christian or medieval manuscript (the statements on p. 90 notwith- 
standing !). 

If one asks the question: What is it that makes the Dead Sea 
Scrolls different from all the medieval manuscripts? his answer 
will involve first a consideration of the looks of the script, not the 
ductus. The prominent features which strike the observer of the 
script of these scrolls are: the peculiar shaped he, the “ figure six ” 
teth (at least in DSIa and DSD),' the elongated medial kaf (and 


1 DSIa—Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah ‘“‘ A,” DSH—Habakkuk Commentary, 
DSD—Manual of Discipline, edited by M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of 
St. Mark’s Monastry, Vols. I, I. 
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lack of a final form in DSIa and DSD), especially very large final 
mem (and large medial mem in DSIa), samekh open at lower left 
(in DSIa, DSD, and usually in DSH), the very small ayin in 
DSlIa, the lack of a final pe and sade in DSIa and DSD, the short- 
tailed gof (in DSlIa), the tall left-stroked taw in DSIa and DSD 
especially, and the deep top strokes on many of the letters. In all 
cases these features challenge comparison with those in other known 
documents. The ductus for a particular letter, in some cases, varies 
within the same manuscript (e.g., aleph, mem, medial and final, 
which see. below), but the feature demanding comparison is still 
much the same. ‘ 

Despite the above arguments, however, I feel that both Dr. 
Lacheman and Dr. Teicher are right in demanding a greater 
consideration of the ductus of each letter. That it should be the 
primary (or, according to Teicher, apparently the only) considera- 
tion, I do not agree. Ductus doubtless had some part to play in 
changes which appeared in letter forms, but other factors, such 
as need for speed in writing as literary and other uses of writing 
expanded, convenience, development of an artistic sense, conscious 
innovation, etc., may also have dictated changes. The appearance 
of letters which changed in ancient times as a result, is what helps to 
place different manuscripts in different historical periods.! 

2. Dr. Teicher, on page 82, criticises both Dr. Birnbaum and 
me for our perception of the ductus of medial and final mem in 
DSlIa, saying that it was made by combining a kaf at the right with a 
daleth at the left. He is puzzled, therefore, how I can say that final 
mem “shows affinities with the early papyri.” Granting that his 
description of the ductus is true, it is also still true that the elongated 
form, often open at the lower left corner, does remind one of the 
mem found in some fifth-century B.c.E. papyri* and especially of 
the third-century Edfti papyri now in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. These papyri seldom distinguish medial and final mem. 

I strongly disagree, however, with Dr. Teicher’s conclusion 
that the mem, both medial and final, is made in DSIa in the manner 
he describes. I have checked carefully the illustrations he gives in 
his footnote for such final mems, and for a few I would agree they 
seem to be made this curious way. I have found a few more, but 
by far the most of them are made with a curl at the left and a 
full top, joined at the upper right by a right vertical stroke which 
swings to the left at the bottom. The left vertical stroke crosses 


1 Once a script becomes more or less static, as Hebrew seems to have become 
some time in the early centuries of the Christian era, then other factors must be 
considered in determining age, and ductus then becomes more important. Dr. 
Teicher’s concentration on the Cairo Genizah may account in part for his greater 
omnes ae ductus. 

ee SACHAU, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, ipzi 
1911, Taf. 1, lines 2, 4, etc. us ee 

3 Ms. Heb. a 5 (P) and Ms. Heb. e 121 (P). See Sayce anD CowLry, An 
Aramaic Papyrus of the Ptolemaic Age .. . in Proceedings for the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, vol. xxix (1907), pp. 260-272, and vol. xxxvii, pp. 217-223 
plate, lines 2, 3, 5, and 6. : 
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the top and descends to the lower left, many times not joining the 
bottom stroke and sometimes crossing it. 

As for the medial mem, many illustrations can be pointed out 
to show that the left slanting stroke was added separately. Study 
of Col. xxii of DSla is sufficient to show the accuracy of this state- 
ment. Note first mem in line 17, the second one in line 22, the first 
one in 25(!), the first one in line 30 where the scribe missed the 
joining point entirely, the third one in line 31, also disconnected 
(as in Col. xx, line 29, Col. xlv, line 11, etc.). One should remember 
that the top of the beth, kaf, qgof, and resh in DSIa are made with 
continuous strokes with a curl at the left ; and one would not expect 
the scribe to do differently for the top of the mem. The curious 
forms of mem observed by Dr. Teicher are the exceptions, rather 
than the rule. 

Differences in the ductus of mem do appear in DSH, but I feel 
that my description in BASOR 113, page 12, fits these forms better 
than that of Dr. Teicher. The ten curious forms of final mem I 
have described there would not fit Dr. Teicher’s description. I 
have observed a few of these in DSIa also (cf. Col. xx, line 13, first 
mem, and perhaps the one in line 25, though this one might better 
fit Dr. Teicher’s description). 

3. The remarks on page 84 about my description of aleph 
demand an answer, since Dr. Teicher implies here that my 
“perception ” is not to be relied upon for paleography in general. 
This is a pretty strong indictment to base on one point. True, my 
statement about the inverted “v” is misleading, since I was 
describing form, and Dr. Teicher is interested in ductus. I fully 
agree that the aleph of DSH was made with a diagonal stroke to 
which are joined two short strokes on either side. But note that 
the left short stroke almost always joins the diagonal at the upper 
end, giving the appearance of an inverted “v,” somewhat 
unbalanced to be sure. The distinguishing feature between DSH 
and DSla is the position of the two short strokes on the diagonal, 
though I still feel that for DSIa these “two short strokes” were 
joined in a “double curved stroke from upper right to lower left.” 
I would correct my former statement, however, now to suggest that 
probably the straight diagonal was made first and the other second. 
When I first made this statement about the double curved stroke, 
I did so after studying hundreds of examples in the original photo- 
graphs of DSIa. I have now repeated the process with hundreds 
more, and my conclusion remains much the same for the large 
majority of cases. The impression which became apparent as I 
studied these was that if one follows the curvature of the upper 
right stroke into the diagonal and continues on through he emerges 
exactly at the point where the lower left begins in a large majority 
of cases. If the scribe lifted his pen at the diagonal, he must 
have put it down very quickly to keep such a perfect connection 
at the left. Then there are numerous cases where the continuous 
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line of ink can be distinguished on top of the diagonal. It is 
possible, of course, that these are exceptions rather than usual.! 

There is a tendency to assume that because an occasional form 
reveals a certain ductus, that all the forms were made by that same 
ductus. It is more likely that these occasional forms are the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule. Thus a check must be made of these 
special forms against the majority of others. If the ductus fits the 
majority, then it is probably reliable. The ducti suggested by Dr. 
Teicher for medial and final mem and aleph in DSla appear to me, 
however, to be exceptions rather than the rule; for they fail to fit 
the majority. Regardless of the ductus of aleph i in DSIJa and DSH, 
however, the distinctions I have pointed out in their appearance 
still hold: DSla differs from all the other scrolls and most of the 
fragments (the Daniel I fragments show the same connection at the 
middle of the diagonal in several cases) in thistregard. It agrees, 
however, in this regard with the Edfu papyri and many cases in 
Nash ! 

4. It is difficult to know just what is so serious about the 
expression “evolution of the shape of letters” for Dr. Teicher 
(p. 84), since one must face the fact that there is a relationship 
between most of the fifth-century B.c.e. forms of letters and the 
medieval forms which seem to be traceable to a kind of development 
somewhere in between. . Again it must be a definition of terms or 
his stress on ductus which is at fault. Dr. Teicher affirms that “ the 
script of the Scrolls is older than that of the papyri or of any other 
known Hebrew manuscript (he excludes the Dura-Europos frag- 
ment). It must be older because it contains forms of letters which 
have been imitated (?) by later scripts, or from which the later 
characters have developed...” (pp. 69-70). This sounds like 
“evolution ” of characters to me! How else could he be so confi- 
dent of the greater age of the Scrolls than by some kind of 
paleographic relationship which demonstrates it? 

5. On pages 85 and 86 Dr. Teicher seems to distrust palezo- 
graphy completely (as he admitted in conversation) when he says, 
* The Isaiah Scroll should thus be regarded as later than both the 
other manuscripts (DSH and the ‘ Liturgical ’E] Fragment’) ” ! This 
seems incredible, for then the insertions on Cols. xxviii, xxxii, and 
xxxili of DSIa, which are paleographically associated with DSH and 
the fragments, must have been made before the rest of the Isaiah 
Scroll! He bases his argument on the absence of the archaic Tetra- 


1 Unfortunately many good illustrations to which I could point on the 
original photographs, and better yet on the colour photos, are obscured in the 
printed book by the tendency of the collodian plates to increase contrast and thus 
blacken the ink at the strategic point. I have selected some which show up in the 
printed form, however: Col. xvii: line 13, first aleph, line 16, in ’mr, and end of 
line 30; Col. xxxv: line 3, in wyqr’; Col. xxx: line 7, first word, line 14, middle 
and end of aoe There are many illustrations to argue for a three-stroke aleph, 
(Col. xxxiv: line 24, several cases, line 27, in ’shmh, etc.), and in addition some 
other curious forms (Col. xxx: line 14, in ml kym and line 17, in ’shwr; Col. xlv: 
line 14, in ’ks (for ’phs), but by far the majority of cases fit the description I have 
given. 
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grammaton in DSIa and the presence of it in DSH, but perhaps 
DSlIa could be older than the time when this principle operated. The 
Fouad Greek papyri with the Tetragrammaton in square Hebrew! 
might argue against this, however. Need we assume from our scanty 
evidence that all manuscripts were prepared with archaic Tetra- 
grammatons in the period from the Fouad papyri (about the second 
century B.C.E.) to the time of the Aquila fragments (sixth century 
C.E.)? DSIb (Hebrew University Scroll) does not have it, yet its 
script is related paleographically with DSH, though probably a little 
later, which I hope to show in a future paper. Furthermore, the 
archaic ’E/] appears in one liturgical fragment, but never in DSD, 
which, I believe, is paleographically older, or in DSH, which is 
paleographically almost identical. The practice in these sectarian 
scrolls may well have varied in this regard. Certainly the absence 
of the archaic Tetragrammaton in DSlIa is not sufficient evidence 
to throw DSla into the third century of our era. 

6. When I learned that Dr. Teicher had found “ imitation ” 
of the script of the Scrolls in medieval manuscripts (see p. 90), I 
discussed the matter with him personally while in Cambridge in 
March, 1951, and examined every manuscript he claimed showed 
such imitation. I have failed to find a single case of “ imitation ” 
(such as the “dilated” final mem) in any of these manuscripts, 
except with the greatest stretch of imagination. The Marriage 
Contract (B.M. Or. 8663) to which he refers definitely does not show 
such imitation, though I examined it with the greatest of care. The 
* Zadokite Fragments ” certainly show no such imitation. If one 
were imitating DSIa, for instance, he would make the striking he, 
the “ figure 6” teth, the elongated medial kaf and similar final, the 
large medial mem or the extra large final mem, the diminutive and 
erect ayin, no final pe or sade, the almost tailless qof, or the tall 
left-stroked taw, but not one of these features have I found in the 
manuscripts claimed by Dr. Teicher to be imitative. He pointed 
out only curved tops of beths and daleths and a curious upper left 
corner of final mem; but nothing he showed me could be called 
characteristic features of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Again it may have 
been peculiar ducti which struck his eye, rather than particular 
forms, but imitation of ancient letters would involve their forms, 
not their ducti. 

Dr. Teicher has presented an interesting thesis regarding the 
origin of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and I am not qualified to appraise 
many of its details ; but his treatment of paleography, I feel, should 
be seriously questioned. In so far as it affects his general conclu- 
sions, I think they are unsound. Thus to put DSla in the third 
century C.E. and after DSH by the process he suggests is far from 
convincing. JOHN C. TREVER. 

National Council of the Churches of U.S.A. 


1 W. G. WapveLL, The Tetragrammaton in the LXX, in The Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, xlv (1944), July-October, pp. 158-161. 
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Dr. Trever’s article prompts me to make a few observations 
which may perhaps be of some assistance in elucidating the 
paleographical method that has been used in dating the Dead 
Sea Scrolls in the pre-Christian period. 

1. Dr. Trever writes: “It is quite conceivable, however, that 
a scribe might develop several different techniques to achieve a 
particular form of a letter.” It is, indeed, conceivable; but is 
there a single instance that this has ever happened ? Until such 
an instance is produced the possibility that a scribe might develop 
several ducti remains purely abstract ; and the degree of probability 
that he, in fact, did develop a multiplicity of ducti is practically nil. 
In dealing with the ducti of the Scrolls, Dr. Tréver assumes, never- 
theless, that an abstract possibility is a real fact. 

2. Dr. Trever agrees with my description of the ductus in 
aleph and mem in DSlIa as well as in mem in DSH, but he argues 
that the instances I have quoted are exceptions and claims that the 
ductus in the majority of cases is quite different. Thus, he assumes 
that the scribe “ developed ” at least two ducti. But is it true that 
the ductus is different in the majority of cases? The fact is that 
it is impossible to state in the majority of cases what the actual 
ductus is. We can, indeed, in the majority of cases, break up the 
“form ” of the letter—as it appears in the photograph—in several 
equally possible and equally plausible ways. We can conceive that 
the letter was executed by the scribe in the manner described by 
Dr. Trever, or in the manner described by Dr. Birnbaum, or by me 
—but nobody can tell from these cases which is the actual ductus. 
This can be ascertained only from clear and unambiguous cases 
in which the ductus lends itself to only one definite description. 
The instances I have adduced represent such clear cases, and since 
the ductus ascertained from them coincides with one among the 
several possible manners in which the letter, in the majority of 
cases, might have been executed by the scribe, it must be concluded 
that the scribe wrote in all cases the same letter in the same ductus. 
Dr. Trever, to the contrary, selects another possible manner, decrees 
that this is the actual ductus in the majority of cases and reaches 
the utterly improbable conclusion that the scribe had one ductus 
for the “ majority of cases” and another for the “ exceptions.” 

My conclusion would be impaired if there were instances in 
which the ductus is clearly contrary to my description. Dr. Trever 
quotes, indeed, several such instances—but, those who may care 
to check them up will notice that they refer to cases in which either 
the script has faded or the ink has flaked, or both. The play of 
imagination in conceiving ducti has a free outlet in such cases. 
The only instance quoted by Dr. Trever in which the slanting stroke 
was added separately to the mem (DSlIa xxii, 25: first mem) is not 
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against but in favour of my description. For in this case the scribe 
wrote a different letter instead of the required mem and then 
added the slanting stroke in order to correct his mistake. The 
position of this stroke is so awkward and exceptional that it can be 
explained only by the fact that the scribe was not accustomed to 
add separately the slanting stroke in mem. 

3. Dr. Trever’s pronouncements on the ductus and “ form ” of 
letters are confusing. He ascribes to me, on the one hand, the 
notion that the ductus “ should be the primary . . . (or apparently 
the only) consideration” in dating manuscripts, while, in fact, I 
wrote (JJS, ii, 85) that “the dating of manuscripts... has. . 
all the complexity of an historical investigation.” And, on the 
other hand, he states now that in his article in BASOR, 113, he 
“ was describing form” and not ductus. Let me quote again what 
Dr. Trever actually wrote in his article: “The aleph in Isa. . . 
seems to have been formed by a double curved stroke . . . followed 
by a straight diagonal stroke. . . . Inall the other Scrolls . 
the aleph is clearly made with an inverted ‘v’. . .” This is clearly 
a description of the ductus and not of the “form.” 

4, Dr. Trever’s misapprehension about what he was actually 
doing is, I submit, the unavoidable result of the “ paleographic 
method ” adopted by him (which is also shared by all those who 
date the script of the Scrolls in the pre-Christian period). This 
method aims at deducing the age (a definite moment of time past) 
from the “form” of a letter by assuming that the “forms” of 
letters “‘ evolved” in a given direction. But, as it appears to me, 
this method rests on an impossibility. For the “form ” of a letter 
is quality which contains as such no sign of its age, that is to say, 
it contains no quantitative element—time past is, indeed, a quantity, 
since it is represented as a progression of numbers; and quantity 
cannot be deduced from quality! It is, in fact, impossible to arrange 
the changing “forms” of a letter in a chronological order of 
succession (we may call this order “evolution” if so desired— 
but the term is misleading) unless the date of each “form” had 
been previously determined from data extraneous to the “form” 
itself. 

Now, Dr. Trever and his fellow-paleographers attempt to 
achieve the impossible: to deduce quantity (age) from quality 
(“form ” of letters). And in doing this they unconsciously commit 
a fallacy. They are aware that “forms” are quality and cannot 
be arranged as such in a chronological (quantitative) order of 
succession and that only quantitative elements are susceptible of 
being so arranged. They are compelled therefore—in order to 
arrange, nevertheless, the “forms ” of letters on an “ evolutionary 
line ’—to find a quantitative element in the “form” itself, and 
they think that they have discovered it in the movement with which 
the letters were executed, or, in other words, in the ductus. (Move- 
ment is, apparently, assumed in analogy with physics to belong to 
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the category of quantity.) Hence what they actually describe about 
the letters is the ductus; but they imagine that they describe 
“form,” since it is “form” and “evolution of forms” in which 
the are primarily interested. It is unnecessary to say that ductus is 
as little susceptible to quantitative treatment as the “form” of 
letters. 

5. The test of a method is, ultimately, its efficacy. In this 
respect the paleographical method, in accordance with which the 
pre-Christian date for the scrolls was fixed, has failed signally. The 
Cambridge Papyrus Codex has been.assigned, by means of this 
method, to the sixth century—though it contains liturgical poems by 
Qalir who lived a couple of centuries later; and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, documents of a Christian sect, have been assigned to the 
pre-Christian period. These facts speak for themselves. I distrust 
very much this kind of “ paleography ”! r 

6. The date of the insertions in DSIa was again fixed in 
accordance with the same method, and it is anything but correct. 
There is no reason to assume that the insertions were not added very 
shortly (within a month or so) after the completion of the text of 
Isaiah. Jewish custom prescribed a term of no longer than a month 
during which an uncorrected text of the Bible was allowed to be 
kept in the house. 

7. Dr. Trever has “ failed to find a single case of imitation ” of 
the script of the Dead Sea Scrolls in manuscripts of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. This is not surprising. Dr. Trever’s standard 
of “imitation” is very severe: he lays down certain rules how the 
script of the Scrolls should have been imitated, and he fails the 
medieval scribes for not having observed these rules! He also 
condemns the scribes for having imitated “ curved tops and corners ” 
of letters from the script of the Scrolls, because . . . these are 
“not characteristic features.” The medieval scribes perhaps enter- 
tained a different opinion about “ characteristic features.” 


J. L. TEICHER. 
Cambridge. 
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R. WALZER. Galen on Jews and 
Christians. Oxford Classical and 
Philosophical Monographs, Ox- 
ford, 1949, pp. 101. Price 10/6. 


There are six references to Jews 
and Christians in the works of 
Galen, the physician and _ philo- 
sopher of the second century C.E. 
Three are preserved in the original 
context and language (Greek), and 
three only in Arabic quotations 
from Galen’s lost works, Not less 
than four (Nos. 1, 3, 4,53; pp. 10- 
15) are jejune and repeat the same 
idea throughout: Jews and Chris- 
tians accept everything on faith, 
without a demonstrative proof. 
Of the remaining two references, 
one (No. 2) seems to have no other 
relation to Jews than the bare 
mention of the name of Moses, 
and the other (No. 6), dealing with 
the ascetic morality of Christians, 
has been suspected as apocryphal. 
It might be a matter of astonish- 
ment that a full-fledged mono- 
graph could have been written on 
such a slender subject ; Dr. Walzer 
has been able to write it only by 
devoting most of his pages to a 
detailed description of the general 
climate of opinion (philosophical 
and religious) at the time of Galen. 
This part of the monograph is very 
useful, and the reader is supplied 
with ample and up-to-date biblio- 
graphical references. But, unfor- 
tunately, the critical discussion of 
the principal sources leaves the 
mind of the reader very much 
perplexed, and the results of Dr. 
Walzer’s study cannot be accepted 
without great circumspection. 

Dr. Walzer argues that Galen 
praised the Christians “for having 
so successfully invented tales of an 
after-life which, together with 
certain miracles, raised their moral 
standard to such a high level” 
(p. 60). This plea is based on a 
quotation preserved in Arabic 
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(No, 6), and Dr. Walzer sees but 
the alternative: the quotation with 
its reference to Christians is either 
genuine or a Christian (Arabic or 
Syrian) forgery. Dr. Walzer accepts 
the reference as genuine, but, in 
fact, it is neither genuine Galen 
nor Christian forgery ; it is surely 
a genuine Christian rejoinder to 
Galen. The beginning of the 
quotation appears, indeed, to be 
genuine; it expresses Plato’s con- 
ception: “The vulgar (Walzer: 
most of the people) are unable to 
understand the concatenation of 
demonstrative arguments (Walzer: 
unable to follow any demon- 
strative argument consecutively) ; 
hence they need parables, and 
benefit from them” (p. 15). A 
Christian reading this statement 
could not fail to resent it as imply- 
ing a denigration of the Christian 
creed ; he combated it by inserting 
his rebuttal: the Christian parables, 
namely, the belief in reward and 
punishment after death, inspire 
men, in fact, to live the true philo- 
sopher’s life and this is shown, 
for example (the Arabic text, 
p. 16, line 3, has an obvious gap 
before the words: min dhalika), 
by the Christians’ ideal of self- 
discipline and chastity and by their 
contempt of death that can be wit- 
nessed every day. Is it not para- 
doxical to assert that Galen, a 
Greek philosopher, would describe 
people who attained the moral, but 
not the intellectual, perfection as 
true philosophers? And could 
Galen have said that he saw the 
Christians’ contempt of death 
“every day”? On the other 
hand, the reference to Christian 
morality expresses the gist of the 
arguments used by Christian 
apologists, like Justin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, and Minucius Felix, 
and does not this stamp the refer- 
ence with the hall-mark of inter- 
polation? Dr. Walzer himself 
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recognises that the passage pre- 
ceding the reference to the Chris- 
tians is an interpolation (he 
ascribes it to a “ Christian glossa- 
tor”); why not the rest of the 
reference? And why not also 
consider an interpolation the 
passage about the double beatitude 
(intellectual and religious) attained 
by Christians, which Dr. Walzer 
quotes on_p. 96, describing it as 
“a very revealing interpretation of 
Galen’s words.” The whole con- 
text of this passage enables us to 
recognise that it reproduces a 
résumé of the arguments contained 
in the reference to the Christians 
and to infer that the passage about 
the double beatitude was originally 
the conclusion of the Christian 
counter-argument against Galen. 
The fact that Ibn Zur’a, probably 
repeating a common tradition, 
mentions Galen’s hostility to Jews 
and Christians is, certainly, 
significant. 

Since the reference to the Chris- 
tians is not due to Galen, and 
since there is no evidence that 
Galen was anything but hostile to 
the revealed religions, Dr. Walzer’s 
guesses about Galen’s_ personal 
contact with, and influence on, the 
Christian community in. Rome 
remain unsupported. One point 
about this alleged influence of 
Galen is of special interest to the 
readers of this “ Journal.” Accord- 
ing to Dr. Walzer, the Adoptionists 
in Rome introduced, under Galen’s 
influence, conjectural emendations 
into the text of the Septuagint. It 
would be important to know that 
the text of the Septuagint was 
emended in the second century 
c£., but Dr. Walzer offers no 
evidence for his assertion. He 
quotes in his support (p. 82, n. 1) a 
statement by Professor Maas, but 
Professor Maas appears to me to 
say the exact opposite: no conjec- 
tural emendations were introduced 
into the texts before 1300, except 
in a few cases. 


Dr. Walzer’s treatment of 
Galen’s reference to Moses in De 
usu partium (No. 2) also raises 
grave doubts. Galen states that 
“the right method in natural 
science differs from the position 
taken up by Moses, For the latter 
it seems enough to say that God 
simply willed the arrangement of 
matter and it was presently 
arranged in due order; for he 
believes everything to be possible 
with God, evén should He wish to 
make a bull: or a horse out of 
ashes.” There is, of course, no 
such statemegt in the Pentateuch, 
although Dr. Walzer refers to it 
as “the Mosaic cosmogony.” He 
admits, however, that “we can 
easily substitute Chrysippus and 
post-Chrysippian Stoicism for 
Galen’s description of the Biblical 
conception” (p. 28). This is per- 
fectly true: Galen described the 
Stoic and not, the Biblical concep- 
tion, and he .chose to dub it 
““ Mosaic ’—a term of ironic con- 
tempt in the mouth of a man 
hostile to revealed religion—to 
express forcibly his opposition to 
the Stoic doctrine. 

Maimonides’ rejection in the 
Aphorisms on Medicine of the 
arguments contained in Galen’s 
De usu partium is discussed at 
length by Dr. Walzer (pp. 33-37). 
Those who might be tempted to 
accept Dr. Walzer’s account of 
Maimonides’ position in respect 
to Galen as accurate must be 
warned that Maimonides derived 
from Galen’s De usu partium a 
strong inspiration for his own 
philosophy as expounded in the 
Guide of the Perplexed. In fact, 
Maimonides’ position in respect 
to Galen and the problem of 
God’s omnipotence stated in the 
Guide of the Perplexed is almost 
at the opposite pole of: the position 
maintained in the Aphorisms on 
Medicine. This raises the very 
important problem of the relation 
between these two works, and the 
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question of the authenticity of the 
passage in the Aphorisms. But any 
reference to the Guide of the Per- 
plexed is omitted in Dr. Walzer’s 
treatment of Maimonides’ position. 
Dr. Walzer concludes his discus- 
sion of Maimonides’ attitude to 
Galen with the following declara- 
tion: “It is fascinating to observe 
again and again how the conflicting 
parties, in Christian, Islamic, and 
medieval Jewish philosophy, use 
the same arguments as their Greek 
predecessors ” (p. 37). This fasci- 
nation ceases the more one studies 
the original works of the great 
medieval philosophers, Islamic, 
Jewish, and Christian ; it cedes its 
place to admiration for those great 
thinkers who developed in a 
creative manner the themes of 
Greek speculation and gave us 
original solutions of philosophical 
problems. 
J. L. TEICHER. 
Cambridge. 


PETER Katz: Philo’s Bible. The 
Aberrant Text of Bible Quota- 
tions in some Philonic Writings 
and its Place in the Textual 
History of the Greek Bible. 
Cambridge University Press. 
1950S Pp sexi Ol ee Prices: 25s: 


Since the time Thomas Mangey, 
in 1742, produced an edition of 
Philo’s works, it has been custom- 
ary to refer to his quotations as 
vacillating between a strict repro- 
duction of the Septuagint text and 
a free rendering from memory, 
with a considerable number of 
readings strongly reminiscent of a 
Greek Bible approximating to the 
present Hebrew text. Some have 
thought that this latter Bible was 
similar in character to that of 
Aquila, though, obviously Philo 
could not have quoted the Aquila 
rendering itself because of the differ- 
ence in time between them. Dr. 
Katz, in this very learned treatise, 


which gained for him the Kaye Prize 
for 1947, discusses afresh the non- 
Septuagint—or, as he calls them, 
the “aberrant”—quotations in 
Philo, and bases his examination 
on those manuscripts which give 
the divergent readings. The manu- 
scripts are fairly numerous, and 
sometimes hybrid, but the most 
important are two which bear the 
sigla U (a Vatican manuscript from 
the thirteenth/fourteenth century) 
and F (a Laurentian manuscript of 
the fifteenth/sixteenth century) in 
Cohn and Wendland’s edition of 
Philo and in the apparatus criticus 
of major Septuagint editions. Six- 
teen of Philo’s works are scruti- 
nised, and the discussion of each 
relevant divergent reading includes 
information which is important 
not only for the Philonic text but 
also for the history of the Septua- 
gint text and its recensions and 
daughter translations. Thus this 
section of the book, which forms 
Part I and called by the author 
“The Evidence,’ is an import- 
ant detailed contribution rather 
independent of the main theme of 
the work, and probably gives the 
best textual examination of Philo 
to date. 


In Part II the author discusses 
the results accruing from the 
evidence, and again the treatment 
is given in considerable detail. The 
textual divergences in UF and other 
manuscripts, he says, can be 
resolved into modifications in the 
lemmata, i.e., in the quoted head- 
ings of passages which Philo dis- 
cusses. Dr. Katz explains at the 
outset of his book that “copies of 
expositions of classical or sacred 
texts often give only the comment, 
whilst omitting the text upon 
which the author comments, as this 
seemed easy to restore. When it 
was reintroduced it may have been 
taken from a different recension, 
notwithstanding the obvious fact 
that in this case text and exposition 
failed to go well together.” (p. 3.) 
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Now because it is just between the 
lemmata and the text in the inter- 
pretations that the divergences 
generally occur, it is the lemmata 
texts that must be regarded as the 
inferior readings. It is impossible 
to trace in this review the detailed 
arguments of Dr. Katz, but the 
following points may be made. It 
is demonstrable that a complete 
identity of purpose obtains in all 
the inferior quotations; in fact, 
they point to a distinct recension of 
the Septuagint. This recension, 
however, has largely disappeared 
from the history of the Septuagint 
transmission ;—no surprising thing 
in view of what Rahlfs has shown 
to have happened to two important 
recensions of the book of Genesis 
where Lucian and Origen have to 
be tentatively reconstructed from 
practically unknown manuscripts, 
and, again, to the book of the 
Psalms, where the overwhelming 
majority of extant manuscripts 
give a Lucianic text whereas the 
Hexaplaric recension has practic- 
ally disappeared. In his treatment 
of the Septuagint of Ruth (1922) 
Rahlfs succeeded in separating 
four distinct major recensions, and 
of these Dr. Katz in the present 
book thinks that one (recension R) 
existed at least for the Octateuch. 
Furthermore, he thinks that the 
interpolator of the “aberrant” 
Philonic texts drew his readings 
from the same recension. He pro- 
ceeds to suggest that this recen- 
sion was largely independent of 
Origen, but at the same time, 
betrays a similar adherence to the 
Hebrew text vis da vis the tradi- 
tional Septuagint ; and this charac- 
teristic would account for the 
Aquila-like nature of the text. 
Other “aberrant texts,” however, 
reveal an apparent departure from 
this principle, and this fact indi- 
cates either an inconsistency in the 
recension itself or an idiosyncrasy 
on the part of the interpolator. 
The likely provenance of the 


recension is the Antiochene school 
of Christian Biblicists, of which 
quotations begin to appear with 
Diodorus of Tarsus (d. 394) and 
which continued to flourish at a 
much later period. The inter- 
polator himself, however, is rather 
summarily dismissed by Dr. Katz 
as a “precisionist in whom the 
meticulous observance of an 
Aquila was revived,” and who even 
made use of Aquila’s text to aug- 
ment his recension ; but he did not 
understand Philo and his “ edition 
of Philo might be compared with 
a hack’s edition of a classic, 
‘revised’ and kept abreast with 
the latest modern requirements.” 
(p. 119) 


I trust that the above outline is 
not too severe an over-simplifica- 
tion of Dr. Katz’s treatment in the 
two major sections of the book, for 
they are by no means easy to sum- 
marise. In Part III the author gives 
a fascinating account of the history 
of the problem. He _ discusses 
Mangey’s rather unscientific edition 
and the attack made on it in an 
anonymous review in 1744. Two 
other studies from the eighteenth 
century are _ briefly surveyed, 
namely those by Peter Wesseling 
and C. F. Hornemann. From the 
nineteenth century come the works 
of Carl Siegfried and H. E. Ryle; 
incidentally, the latter is unfavour- 
ably commented upon as being 
merely “convenient for a first 
acquaintance with Philo.” Natur- 
ally, more attention is claimed by 
the edition and explanatory works 
of Cohn and. .Wendland, with the 
associated works of Nestle. Then 
comes the interpretation by the 
Greifswald classicist Gercke and 
his pupil Schréder, who maintains 
that the text-form in UF goes back 
to Philo himself. Both receive a 
very unfavourable verdict, and Dr. 
Katz closes his last paragraph with 
the remark that “if I have 
achieved nothing more than to 
prevent some brilliant scholar 
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from falling a prey in the future 
to Schréder’s fallacies . . . I have 
not worked in vain.” 

But immediately preceding this 
final denunciation, the author 
refers to Professor Paul Kahle’s 
well-known article, Untersuchun- 
gen zur Geschichte des Pentateuch- 
textes in Theol. Studien u. Kriti- 
ken, 1915, where Kahle makes 
considerable use of Schréder to 
support his contention that the 
early history of the Greek Bible 
shows an abundant diversity of 
text-forms, including those in the 
“non-Septuagint” quotations by 
Philo. The position is made no 
easier by the fact that Professor 
Kahle elaborates his 1915 thesis in 
his Schweich Lectures on The 
Cairo Geniza (1947), and devotes 
some half a dozen pages to discuss 
the text of Philonic quotations and 
to appraise the significance of 
Schréder’s conclusions. If, as Pro- 
fessor Kahle argues, Schréder is 
right in maintaining that the manu- 
scripts UF, late though they be, 
have preserved a genuine text of 
Philo, there exists here some very 
strong support for Kahle’s main 
hypothesis. On the other hand, it 
appears to the present reviewer that 
Dr. Katz has shown convincingly 
that the divergent texts do not 
belong to Philo’s expositions, and 
consequently they cannot be truly 
Philonic. It does not appear to 
follow, however, that Professor 
Kahle must necessarily modify his 
whole position for this reason. The 
genealogy of the “aberrant texts ” 
is far from clear in Dr. Katz’s dis- 
cussions. He himself allows that 
they are considerably older than 
the manuscripts UF; but how 
much older they are is uncertain. 
Rahlfs’ identity of the recension R 
applies, strictly speaking, only to 
the Book of Ruth, with but a tenta- 
tive extension to the Pentateuch. 
The present suggestion that this 
same recension forms the source of 
the “aberrant texts” is still more 


precarious, for this part of Dr. 
Katz’s work is necessarily less 
closely woven than the remainder, 
owing to the paucity of available 
material. Further, even if Dr. 
Katz is correct in his estimate that 
the recension belongs to the fourth 
century, or later, it does not follow 
that the text-forms presented in the 
recension were created at that time. 
It does not appear that recensions 
were ever made in that way; at 
least Origen’s Hexapla was con- 
structed on the basis of already 
existing text-forms. A further 
development of these problems, 
however, does not belong to a 
review of the present book, and I 
can only suggest that Dr. Katz’s 
massive scholarship and extremely 
able work in this book will have to 
be considered very seriously, but 
also against a more comprehensive 
background, if such a task be at 
any time undertaken. 

Six appendixes to the work 
relate mainly to Septuagint render- 
ings generally. There remains for 
me to add that the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press have 
produced a most attractive volume, 
and that the price, though large, is 
by no means excessive for an 
essentially scholarly work. An 
index to the subject-matter in the 
book would have been difficult to 
arrange, but would have helped 
considerably for reference pur- 
poses, 

BLEDDYN J. ROBERTS. 

Bangor. 


Ginze Kaufmann I, in collabora- 
tion with S. HAHN—E. ROTH; 
edited by §. LOoEWINGER—A. 
SCHEIBER. Budapest, 1949. 8°. 
Pp. XIII, 107. 


A collection of about 700 pieces 
from the Cairo Genizah came into 
the possession of the late Professor 
David Kaufmann, and _ passed 
afterwards, together with his whole 
library, into the library of the 
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Hungarian Academy of Science in 
Budapest. - With the exception of 
a few Hungarian  scholars—I. 
Goldziher, M. Weisz, S. Widder, 
etc., whose publications are men- 
tioned in the Bibliography included 
in this volume—almost no research 
has been done on this collection. 
The knowledge of the Kaufman 
Genizah has greatly advanced 
with the publication of S. Widder’s 
Catalogue of hundred and forty 
piyyutim in Semitic Studies in 
Memory of Immanuel Léw, Buda- 
pest, 1947, Hebrew Section, pp. 15- 
113. The professors of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in Budapest 
have now started on publishing 
the Kaufmann Genizah in _ its 
entirety in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of David Kauf- 
mann’s death. The present volume 
is the first of the series, which 
follows the model of Ginze 
Schechter. 

A. Scheiber reconstructs from 
fourteen MSS. (three in the Kauf- 
mann  Genizah) Qalir’ss Yom 
Kippur composition which is 
quoted by Qirgisani (Kitab al- 
Anwar, ed. L. Nemoy, I. New 
York; - 1939; =p. =35). © M:* Zulay 
calls attention to other MSS., and 
supplies valuable notes to this 
article. The type of prayer-book 
also quoted by Qirqgisani (op. Cit., 
I, pp. 15-16) was found by A. 
Scheiber, who described it in 
Ignace Goldziher Memorial 
Volume, I, Budapest, 1948. Hebrew 
Section, pp. 27-40. 

S. Léwinger publishes two frag- 
ments of the Methiboth. Text II 
seems to be the continuation of 
the piece edited by Lewin (T.-S. 
G. 2; Methiboth, Jerusalem, 1934, 
p. 79). §S. Liebermann contributes 
notes to this publication. 


E. Roth describes five fragments 
from Maimonides’ Mishne Thorah, 
and edits specimens from one. He 
shows that the textus receptus of 
the Mishneh Thora cannot always 
be regarded as authentic from the 
point of view of language and 
content. 

S. Hahn publishes a fragmentary 
Arabic translation of an old 
azharah, beginning with ata 
hinhalta torah, which is quoted by 
Saadia (Siddur R. Saadya Gaon, 
Ed. Jerusalem, 1941, p. 156), and 
is able to identify on the basis of 
this new text the two fragments 
preserved in Dropsie College 
(B. Halper, Descriptive Catalogue 
of Genizah Fragments in Phila- 
dephia. Philadelphia, 1924, pp. 
131-133, Nr. 262, 263). 

S. Widder publishes piyyutim for 
weekdays—thus continuing the 
work of M. Habermann and M. 
Zulay. Nr. 4 is the Hebrew ver- 
sion of kol nidre, which throws 
light on the Palestinian origin of 
the prayer (cf. J. Mann, Texts 
and Studies, II. Philadelphia, 1935, 
pp. 81, 85, 88). 

M. Zulay publishes critical 
remarks on, and erudite supple- 
ments to, S. Widder’s Catalogue of 
the Genizah. He succeeds in iden- 
tifying a great number of piyyut 
fragments. (Nr. 593 has been 
edited by M. Zulay himself in Kuk 
Memorial Volume. Jerusalem, 
1945, pp. 291-292.) 

The Introduction to this volume 
is formed by the account of the 
Kaufmann Genizah, compiled by 
S. Loéwingety S. Hahn, and A. 
Scheiber, which was read at the 
XXIst International Congress of 
Orientalists, Paris, 1948. 

A. SCHEIBER. 

Budapest. 
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